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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin as the last before October 
has been held for certain decisions by the Council 
at its Chicago meeting, April 30 and May 1, al- 
though the report of that meeting is not yet avail- 
able for publication. The principal subjects on its 
program are outlined in the Notes from the Washing- 
ton Office. 

Particularly noteworthy in this issue are Pro- 
fessor Cheyney’s discussion of intellectual freedom 
in a democracy and Professor Lovejoy’s review of 
H. K. Beale’s Are American Teachers Free? 

It is doubtless unnecessary to call attention to the 
report of the special committee on the case of 
Professor Jerome Davis at Yale University. A 
report on Park College is held for possible revision 
and publication in October. 

The number and scale of recent regional meetings 
are particularly gratifying. 

The final Chapter Letter of the season was sent 
on May 15. 

The Annual Meeting will be held at Indianapolis 
in December with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Members are reminded of the opportunity still 
open for securing copies of the Committee Y Volume, 
Depression, Recovery and Higher Education at the 
special pre-publication price. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The attention of the Washington Office has been mainly devoted 
during recent weeks to preparation for the April Council Meeting and to 
the considerable amount of correspondence in connection with the 
preparation of the report on the case of Jerome Davis at Yale University. 

With a view to dealing as effectively as possible with the consider- 
able amount of business requiring attention the Council Meeting was 
called for both Friday, April 30, and Saturday, May 1. It is not pos- 
sible as this Bulletin goes to press to include a full account of the business 
transacted, but some of the principal items were as follows: Under 
general business the first item was an informal statement prepared for 
new members of the Council outlining the functions of its members 
not merely in attendance upon meetings but in frequent cooperation 
with the officers and nearby chapters during the year. In connection 
with the statistical statement about membership the question was raised 
of means of further increase and of the possibility of printing the com- 
plete list of members more frequently than once in three years. The 
important question of the status of local chapters and regional confer- 
ences was presented for discussion in view of difficulties which have 
arisen from the participation of non-members of the Association, and 
from the occasional passage of resolutions which may or may not be in 
accordance with the general policy of the Association. Other items of 
general business included the determination of the date, place, and pro- 
gram of the annual meeting, the appointment of a Committee to Nomi- 
nate Officers, and the Editorship of the Bulletin. The group of items 
listed under committee business included a preliminary report of a Com- 
mittee on Committees, a discussion of certain principles of tenure, of a 
possible joint standing committee for occasional arbitration, a review 
of the record of Committee A during the preceding decade, and the 
consideration of relations with other associations or agencies seeking to 
protect academic freedom and tenure. The important Committee on 
Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters presented a program of re- 
gional meetings during the year. The Committee on Admission of 
Members is perennially concerned with the eligibility of deans and of 
professors in teachers’ colleges, both of which questions were presented 
to the Council at the Richmond meeting. The Committee on the 
Training of Teachers is engaged in developing its program and per- 
sonnel pending action by a somewhat similar committee in process of 
organization by the American Council on Education. The Commit- 
tee on the Economic Condition of the Profession is also at work on a 
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far-reaching program, and is particularly concerned with the problem of 
adjustment of salaries to meet increases in the cost of living. On the side 
of finance a modification of the previous form of budget was presented 
and the problems connected with the sometimes too burdensome chapter 
rebates received attention. Besides these more or less familiar topics 
members of the Council have raised questions about standardization of 
procedure to facilitate transfers of graduate and undergraduate students, 
a uniform method of listing academic degrees, and the desirability of pro- 
tection against excessive teaching schedules. 

A report of action taken by the Council will appear in the October issue. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR COMMITTEE Q 


At the December Council meeting in Richmond the name of Com- 
mittee Q was changed from Committee on Required Courses in Educa- 
tion to Committee on Training of Teachers. The reason for this change 
is that it is impossible to divorce entirely consideration of required courses 
in education from that of other subjects in teacher training. 

Letters from representatives of several organizations indicate that 
the most efficient work of this committee may be performed by con- 
stituting it as a central committee, interlocking with similar committees 
of other associations. Some of these associations already have done 
a great deal of work toward recommending curricula suitable for those 
who plan secondary school teaching in their subjects. It should be the 
purpose of any committee to arrive at recommendations which approxi- 
mate most closely to the ideal. It is my belief that no small group can, 
within themselves, contain the information necessary to do this thing. 
Furthermore, on a subject like this, each one of us, whether he admits 
it or not, probably is prejudiced. There are few subjects in the educa- 
tional field on which one must guard so carefully against the effects of 
his personal convictions. This fact seems to demand that the committee 
actually be a large one, thoroughly representing every point of view. 
It is a matter of common experience that when one finds large groups of 
trained men holding opposite views, each group has an element of truth 
in its contentions, and that the proper conclusions lie somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. If the committee should some day make such an 
apparently compromise report, it will be difficult to secure adoption, for 
few will feel enthusiastic about it. 

Committee Q does not wish merely to add another to the many recom- 
mendations that have been made. The desire is that the material 
shall be gathered in such a way that the validity of its conclusions must 
be recognized. Only through the work of many specialist committees, 
each carrying out its program in its own way, but each kept informed 
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of the work of the other committees, can such a result be obtained. 
It is planned, therefore, to invite educational organizations that have 
not already formed such committees to do so and to urge each to nomi- 
nate one representative to Committee Q. 

If the work of the committee were to be carried out by frequent 
committee meetings, the cost of the investigation would be very great. 
It seems best that a large committee, such as Q will be, should meet at the 
beginning of their work, in order that the members may become ac- 
quainted with each other. Another meeting to consider the final form 
of its report and to attempt to reconcile differences of opinion that may 
exist, even after years of study, must be held before the final report is 
made to the Association. However, in the personal viewpoint of the 
chairman, the advantages of meeting often have been much over-esti- 
mated. Committees very often meet and devote a great deal of the 
session to a discussion of topics that have not been considered maturely. 
Those who have served on committees know that quite often the per- 
sonality of some member who feels strongly on a point may rush a 
decision. Interchanging of information of the work of the various 
associated committees, by means of mimeographed material, will guard 
most against an emotional bias and will bring to the members less ill- 
considered material than can be done by any other means. It is be- 
lieved that the expenses of necessary mimeographing can be paid from 
other than Association funds and that the principal expense to the 
Association will be a rather large postage bill. 

It is hoped that members of the Association will feel free to offer the 
committee advice on all sorts of subjects, and it is hoped also that the 
Association will be patient with the seeming inactivity of the committee 
for it may well be as much as five years before a report can be made. 

Dinsmore ALTER, Chairman 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The March issue of the Bulletin of the Association is devoted largely 
to a record of the Annual Meeting in Washington on January 14 and 
15, including the publication of the principal addresses. Among these, 
under the general subject ‘‘Contributions to Liberal Education in the 
College,” are: ‘‘The American College,’ by President Conant, Harvard; 
“Philosophy and Religion in Undergraduate Education,” by W. E. 
Hocking; ‘“‘The Contribution of the Humanities,”” by Meta Glass; ‘“‘The 
Contribution of the Arts,” by Jonas Lie; “The Contribution of the 
Physical Sciences,” by H. N. Holmes; ‘The Contribution of the Biolog- 
ical Sciences,” by A. J. Carlson; “The Contribution of the Social 
Sciences,” by H. G. Moulton, and ‘“‘The Education in Liberal-Arts 
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Colleges of Students Preparing to Teach in Public and Private Secon- 
dary Schools,’’ by C. H. Judd. Professor Judd’s paper incorporates to 
some extent material in his address before the Association of American 
Universities at its November meeting. The interesting and somewhat 
detailed comparison made by Albert Mansbridge in the address ‘“The 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge,’’ will be quoted in a future issue of 
the Bulletin. 


Aims of Association 


Appropriate recognition was made of the retirement of Dr. R. L. 
Kelly after twenty years of distinguished service as the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association. The final report of Dr. Kelly, reviewing the 
activities and program of the Association, included the following: 

“The Association is not now nor has it ever been engaged in standard- 
ization or accreditment. Its policy has been one of constructive educa- 
tional procedure based, first, upon systematic and continuous fact-finding 
and research, followed by publication either through bulletins or books, 
with the belief that such procedure, if it were worthily conducted, would 
eventuate in the improvement of the colleges not by any overhead agency 
but by those to whom the interests of the colleges were immediately 
entrusted. In the beginning three watchwords were proposed—infor- 
mation, communication, inspiration. Those are our watchwords now. 

“It has not been a legislative body. While from time to time it has 
interpreted its own findings and the findings of other agencies, and has 
approved and even recommended temporary formulations of doctrine, 
it has never undertaken to insist upon their acceptance by the colleges. . .. 

“It has not been an agency of propaganda. It has frequently de- 
clined to enter campaigns of propaganda for objectives which within 
themselves it considered worthy but which were either outside its field 
of developing a science and art of college administration and teaching, 
or which it believed could be attained through dignified publicity and 
the exercise of reason rather than by high-powered pressure. 

“It has not antagonized other educational agencies with differing 
aims. In confining its major interest to the field of liberal education 
at the undergraduate level, it has had no disposition to quarrel with the 
various types of vocational, professional and technological institutions 
and agencies, nor with the highly complicated organization of the great 
universities. It has been impressed with the fact that every American 
university has a liberal college or a group of liberal colleges at its core. 
It has frankly favored the postponement of emphasis upon the techni- 
calities of professional training, whenever possible, until the graduate 
period.” 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure 


The report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure is as follows: 

“1. The commission met in New York after the annual meeting of 
1936. In March a joint meeting was held in Washington with the fol- 
lowing officials of the American Association of University Professors: 
President, Past President, Secretary, Past Secretary, and Acting Secre- 
tary. At the suggestion of the officials of the A. A. U. P., due to a change 
in their officers, the joint meeting proposed for last fall was postponed 
until this spring. 

“2. There has been cordial cooperation between the A.A.C. and the 
A. A. U. P. and we look forward to working together even more closely 
in the future. The Vice-President of the A. A. U. P. has suggested 
the possibility of the formation of a joint standing committee of the 
two Associations ‘to hear cases which Committee A of the A. A. U. P. 
can not adjust; possibly an eminent citizen might be added, as a neutral, 
to handle deadlock cases; it will probably be some years before this ideal 
situation can be brought about.’ This suggestion is also included in the 
report of Committee A at the last meeting of the A. A. U. P.; we under- 
stand that it does not involve the cessation of the efforts of this Com- 
mission toward mediation, and the solution of any problems that may 
arise in our member institutions. 

“The report of Committee A of the A. A. U. P., submitted at their 
meeting last month, indicates that fewer new cases were opened in 1936 
than in any of the four previous years. The total number of cases was 
just over half the number of the cases in 1932. The number of in- 
stitutions to which visits of inquiry have been or are to be made was 
less in 1936 than the average for preceding years. 

“During 1935 the A. A. U. P. officials called to the attention of this 
Commission six institutions in our membership where there seemed to be 
possible difficulties in freedom or tenure; on two of them a printed 
report was made in the A. A. U. P. Bulletin. During 1936 there was 
only one printed report in the A. A. U. P. Bulletin of such a case, namely, 
the University of Arizona. 

“One A.A.C. member institution has been restored to the A. A. U. P.’s 
eligible list. Three of our member colleges, and one institution not a 
member, remain off this list. In four cases during 1936 our Commission 
has been asked to assist in settling differences, and all have been settled 
satisfactorily. 

“3. At the proposed meeting! this spring with the A. A. U. P. officers, 
it is expected that careful consideration will be given to the possibility 


1 This meeting has been postponed until October, 1937. 
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of clarifying and improving the 1925 Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. A larger conference may be desirable, in which the Ameri- 
can Council] on Education would share, for a full consideration by vari- 
ous groups of academic freedom and tenure. We feel that in the pro- 
posed revision of the 1925 Statement it would be wise to be more con- 
cerned with principles than with specific procedure; we believe that 
uniformity in the procedure to be followed among institutions is im- 
possible, but that reasonable agreement on principles, for each institu- 
tion to carry out under its charter, is possible. 

[Section 4 incorporates the joint action of the Faculty and Trustees 
of Scripps College formulating faculty relations, reprinted on page 415 
of this issue of the Bulletin. | 

“5. The Commission has voted to ask all member institutions to 
cooperate in a study of the length of faculty service, designed to show 
the experience of our member institutions in their effort to maintain 
reasonable balance between stability and change in faculty personnel. 

“6. Over sixty letters have been sent to new presidents, in the name 
of the Executive Committee of the Association of American Colleges, 
regarding the activities of this Commission, referring to various reports 
and rules of procedure on faculty appointments which have been printed 
in earlier Bulletins.” 


Among other material of interest is a new study of ‘‘Comprehensive 
Examinations in the Humanities,’’ by E. S. Jones. 

It was announced that the Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $16,000 to finance the study of coordinating the administration of 
the library with the educational program of the college, to be directed 
by Dr. H. Branscomb of Duke University. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the Association be 
incorporated in the State of New York. The next annual meeting will 
be held in Chicago on January 20 and 21, 1938. 

Regional conferences of the Association will be held as follows: Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, October 22-23; Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, California, October 28-29; Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, November 1-2; and Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, November 3-4. As in the past few 
years, our Association has been invited to participate in the programs of 
these conferences. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The annual conference last November was notable in its location at 
the University of Texas. The published Proceedings include the usual 
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list of approved institutions, with interesting discussion by the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Colleges and Universities of the principles on 
which its activities are based. The report of the Committee on Prob- 
lems and Plans for the Investigation of Graduate Work stresses the ad- 
vantage of closer cooperation among neighboring institutions. How to 
attract the abler man is a more serious problem. Another question 
which demands serious consideration is the age of successful candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree. 


Graduate Training for Teachers 


An important report was also presented by C. H. Judd, Chairman 
of the Committee on Graduate Work Beyond the Master’s Degree for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. This points out in particular the lack 
of adaptation of ordinary graduate school requirements to meet the 
needs of students who are preparing for secondary teaching and for 
whom a high degree of specialization is less important than greater 
breadth of preparation. A number of typical cases and expressions 
of opinion from deans of graduate schools are presented. The chief 
points made by the latter are summarized in the following statements: 

“1. Greater care should be exercised in the admission of students to 
programs of instruction designed to prepare teachers for secondary 
schools in order that only students of proper personal and intellectual 
qualities may be accepted. 

“2. Programs of instruction should not be highly specialized. 

“3. The various departments of universities which contribute to the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers should cultivate more unity 
of purpose. Academic departments other than education should stim- 
ulate students to adopt a professional attitude toward their work, and 
departments of education should be more hospitable to nonprofessional 
courses and less insistent on numerous courses in education.” 

“The committee submits a number of statements which it believes 
the Association of American Universities might advantageously adopt 
as guides to its member institutions in organizing programs for the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers.” 
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Brief reports follow from Committees on the Classification of Oriental 
Universities, on Problems Relating to the Master’s Degree, on Academic 
and Professional Higher Degrees, and on Foreign-Student Problems. 

Papers presented at various sessions of the Association included 
“Higher Education in Science and Engineering,’’ by W. V. Houston of 
the California Institute of Technology, and “The Pseudo-Science of 
Literature,’’ by Dean Otto Heller, Washington University. 


University Control of Professional Education 


At the conference of Deans, papers were presented by Dean C. B. Lip- 
man, University of California, on ‘‘Professional Associations and Associa- 
tions of Professional Schools and Some Problems Which They Pose for 
American Universities,” and by Dean H. M. Goodwin, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on ‘‘Subsidizing Graduate Students.”’ Dean 
Lipman took strong ground against the activities of professional societies 
in attempting to standardize education. 

“It is the view of the professions that in addition to such regulation 
as the state may exert on the training of professional men and women 
the profession itself through its own associations and through those 
representing the schools of the profession shall be the sole arbiter of the 
standards of teaching, the curricula, and other considerations involved. 
It is my view, on the other hand, that each university must determine 
how far it follows and to what extent it digresses from the requirements 
for a professional school promulgated by the profession; and it must 
be free to do so without penalty of black-listing its graduates and in 
other ways penalizing it for its desire to solve its problems in its own 
way. The university is the place to do this for several reasons: 

1. It has the broadest outlook of any agency on problems of training 
young men and women. 

2. It has a set of conditions under which to carry on its work which 
may be markedly different from those of other universities. 

3. It has at its disposal the very latest results of research which bear 
vitally on the making of curricula and other requirements. This is 
something which the profession rarely has, and the professional school 
association alone may also lack it. 

4. It is relatively free from the kind of factional strife which all too 
frequently characterizes professional associations. 

5. It must deal justly with all the professional schools within its circle 
as well as with many other departments as regards budget, buildings, 
etc. Itcan not do so if powers outside of itself coerce it into magnify- 
ing the importance and increasing the allowances of one school as against 
another. 
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“But above and beyond all this stands our experience to remind us 
that strict prescription of programs for professional schools runs counter 
to the spirit of the university which should be par excellence the exem- 
plification of intellectual freedom. .. . 

“T believe that it is high time that the universities present a united 
iront to the associations of professional schools and to the professional 
associations which attempt to control them. I believe that it is the 
universities which should determine by joint committees of professional 
and academic men the general pattern of requirements for the professional 
schools which are attached to them and that this should not be done 
by the professional school associations or the associations of professional 
men. I think that the administrations of universities are bound to be 
more objective and clearer of vision than the associations and yet have 
at their disposal all of the professional advice which they may need in 
making decisions in such matters. It is the case at the present time 
that representatives of any professional group in a given university may 
serve on committees which are formulating requirements and curricula 
without consulting in any way the universities to which they belong, thus 
saddling upon their institutions sets of requirements which sometimes 
may prove to be unfair, unjustified, and a serious incubus to the univer- 
sity.” 


The addresses by President H. Y. Benedict, on “Desirability and 
Place of Cooperation in American Higher Education,” by Professor 
E. P. Cheyney on “Intellectual Freedom in a Democracy,” and by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Robinson on ‘“‘New Opportunities for the Liberal Graduate 
School,” are quoted in previous and the present issues of the Bulletin. 


SocrAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, ANNUAL REPORT 


Among the important Committees, whose work is briefly outlined in 
this report, is the one recently appointed on Freedom of Inquiry, con- 
sisting of Roy F. Nichols, Chairman, and Edward P. Cheyney, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; E. G. Conklin, Princeton; E. S. Corwin, Prince- 
ton; Kent R. Greenfield, Johns Hopkins, and John E. Pomfret, Social 
Science Research Council, Secretary. The Committee on Materials 
for Research, cooperating with the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, has concerned itself ‘‘with analysis of categories of research mate- 
rials, of neglected materials, of practices in the maintenance of business 
archives, and with publication financed by advance subscriptions on a 
sliding price scale, with various processes of reproduction of materials, 
with the setting-up of the national Historical Records Survey, and with 
procedure and projects of union catalogues.”” The Committee on Uni- 
versity Social Science Research Organizations, consisting of Kimball 
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Young, Chairman, University of Wisconsin; John D. Black, Harvard; 
and Louis Wirth, Chicago, ‘‘is charged with organization of conferences 
of representatives of the local Councils for discussion of their problems 
of program, administration, 'and finance.’’ A list of fellowships and of 
grants-in-aid for the current year is included in the report. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Science for April 16 announces the award by the National Research 
Council of Canada of 47 scholarships for the year 1937-8. These in- 
clude 3 fellowships at $700 each, 12 studentships at $600, 27 bursaries at 
$500, all in science departments at the universities. Five other scholar- 
ships, tenable in the National Research Laboratories at Ottawa, will 
enable holders who have done graduate research at universities to 
gain experience in industrial research. 


LouBAT AWARDS 


Two prizes of $1000 and $400, respectively, for ‘‘the best work printed 
and published in the English language on the history, geography, 
archeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America” 
will be awarded at the Columbia University Commencement of 1938. 
The competition is open to “all persons, whether connected with Co- 
lumbia University or not, and whether citizens of the United States 
of America or any other country.”’ Books must be published before 
January 1, 1938. The jury of award consists of W. G. Leland, American 
Council of Learned Societies; Carl L. Becker, Cornell; and Robert H. 
Lowie, University of California. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


At the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, in 
December, 1936, a convention was adopted by the twenty-one American 
Republics providing for the award by the government of each country 
of two fellowships to two graduate students or teachers of each other 
country. Each fellowship will provide tuition and subsidiary ex- 
penses and maintenance at an institution of higher learning designated 
by the country awarding the fellowship. Traveling expenses will be 
met by the recipient or the nominating government. 

Each government is also to send to each of the others a list of the full 
professors available for the exchange service, ‘from the outstanding uni- 
versities, scientific institutions, and technical schools.”’ Al] the ex- 
penses of this arrangement are to be met by the sending government. 

Information concerning both fellowships and professorships is avail- 
able at the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


The annual report of the Director includes in a wide range of topics a 
brief account of the activities of visiting Carnegie professors in the 
United States and in certain foreign countries. The following passage 
is of interest: 

“It is the conviction of the Director that instruction and education 
must play a controlling part in any successful movement to substitute 
the institutions of peace for the institution of war. There is a persis- 
tent fallacy, wholly emotional in origin, that if war be denounced and 
protested against, it can be prevented. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The emotional basis upon which this sort of conduct rests 
is precisely the emotional basis upon which zest and zeal for war can be 
built in short order when circumstances invite to that end. 

“The one sure way to keep out of war is to prevent war. The only 
possible way to prevent war is to build those institutions which can take 
the place of war in settling international differences and disputes. This 
means the substitution of judicial process for appeal to armed force and 
it means the establishment, throughout the world, of collective security 
in case of violation of the laws of morals and the rules of international 
law by any government in the world. These fundamental principles 
must be taught to the young people of this land and of every 
land.” 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the April issue of the Bulletin of the Institute a brief general ac- 
count of the Universities of Poland, by Professor Roman Dyboski of the 
University of Cracow, includes this statement: 

“The ancient tradition of ‘academic freedom,’ which prevailed for 
centuries in the Central European universities, especially in the sphere 
of the humanities, has undergone some restriction in accordance with 
the new democratic necessities of mass education. Certain restrictions 
were also imposed by a University Reform Bill of 1933 upon the tradi- 
tional academic freedom of the professorial body, chiefly in the matter of 
corporate self-government, but this called forth protests on the part of 
Poland’s leaders in learning and the restrictions have largely been given 
up in practice.” 

Mention is made of The Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College which presents descriptive accounts of 
national systems of education in many countries. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members have recently accepted the General Secre- 
tary’s invitation to represent the Association at various meetings of 
associations and at inaugurations: 

H. L. Crosby (Pennsylvania) at celebration of Founder’s Day and 
Mid-Year Commencement at Temple University, February 15. 

Mark C. Mills (Indiana) at inauguration of Clyde Everett Wildman 
as President of DePauw University, March 10. 

Thomas W. Noel (Winthrop) at inauguration of James Rion McKis- 
sick as President of the University of South Carolina, April 6. 

W. Brooke Graves (Temple) and Edward Carter (Pennsylvania) at 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
April 16-17. 

L. R. Shero (Swarthmore) and Roscoe Pound (Harvard) at Centenary 
Celebration of the University of Athens, April 16-30. 

Frank C. McDonald (Southern Methodist) at inauguration of 
Frank L. Wear as President of Trinity University, April 22. 

Marjorie Williams (Smith) at Centenary Celebration of the founding 
of Mount Holyoke College, May 7-8. 

J. B. Zinn (Gettysburg) at inauguration of Paul Swain Havens as 
President of Wilson College, May 22. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A statement of complaint concerning the termination of tenure of 
Jerome Davis, Associate Professor of Practical Philanthropy in the 
Divinity School of Yale University, was submitted to the General 
Secretary of the American Association of University Professors by 
friends of Professor Davis early in June, 1936. The submission of this 
complaint was in accordance with the Association’s procedure. This 
communication stressed the desirability of an investigation by the 
American Association of University Professors. Before the statement 
of complaint had been submitted for the official consideration of the 
officers of the Association, a second communication was received from 
the authors of the initial complaint, requesting that the facts of the 
complaint be kept confidential, implying that no official action should be 
taken with reference to it until further authorization in October. Early 
in October, Professor Davis himself communicated with the General 
Secretary and indicated his desire for an investigation. 

The officers of the Association directly responsible for decisions re- 
lating to academic freedom and tenure then gave official consideration 
to the statement of complaint received during the summer and were 
of the unanimous opinion that investigation was essential. Pursuant 
to the Association’s customary procedure, the first step was an in- 
formal inquiry to secure a possible adjustment by mediatory measures. 
Professor A. J. Carlson of the University of Chicago, the Association’s 
president, was authorized to arrange conferences with President Angell 
of Yale University, Professor Davis, and others in New Haven. Such 
conferences were arranged for November 9, 1936. When Professor 
Carlson arrived in New Haven, he was informed by Professor Davis that 
the substance of the statement of complaint previously sent the General 
Secretary was to be published in the November 18 issue of ‘“The New 
Republic”’ and was in fact already set up in type. It was subsequently 
so published. Professor Carlson reported to the officers of the Associa- 
tion that the fact of such publication made an adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty by mediatory measures impossible. The officers of the Associa- 
tion then proceeded as rapidly as possible to secure a subcommittee of 
Committee A to conduct an inquiry. 

The investigating committee secured late in November consisted of 
four members, Professor A. N. Holcombe (Government), Harvard 
University, Chairman; Professor E. E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia 
University; Professor H. D. Gideonse (Economics), University of 
Chicago; and Professor George H. Sabine (Philosophy), Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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In keeping with the Association’s regular procedure, copies of the 
investigating committee’s first tentative draft of its report were sent to 
President Angell and Professor Davis for corrections of possible factual 
errors and other comments. Likewise in keeping with the Association’s 
regular procedure, copies of the tentative report were sent to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure and to the 
officers of the Association for comments, suggestions, and approval. 
The report as published is a revision of the first draft in the light of 
corrections and comments received from the above indicated persons. 


The purpose of this committee is to ascertain whether the action of 
Yale University in terminating the tenure of Professor Jerome Davis or 
any of the facts connected with it constitute a violation of the principles 
of academic freedom or of academic tenure, or an abridgment of the 
civil rights of teachers, as these are understood and maintained by the 
American Association of University Professors. 

By arrangement with President Angell of Yale University and with 


Professor Davis, the Committee began its investigation in New Haven on 
December 21, 1936, and continued on the following two days. It re- 
sumed its hearings on January 7 and closed them two days later. 

The first act of the Committee, in a preliminary interview with Presi- 
dent Angell, was to inquire whether there was any possibility of adjusting 
the differences between Professor Davis and the University, thus re- 
moving the reasons for an investigation. The Committee was informed 
by the President that in his opinion matters had gone so far and had 
received so much publicity that mediation was impossible. Thereupon 
the Committee began its investigation. 

The hearings of the Committee extended to six full days. Thirty- 
five witnesses were interviewed. Besides Professor Davis, these in- 
cluded all members of the Faculty of the Divinity School who took part 
in the deliberations of the Board of Permanent Officers when Professor 
Davis’ reappointment was pending, except one who, because of illness, 
was unable to meet the Committee, and another who was absent from 
New Haven. The persons interviewed included several members of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School who were not members of the Board of 
Permanent Officers, and several Deans and members of other Faculties. 
They included also the President and the Provost of the University, the 
Secretary and the Treasurer of the University, and seven members of the 
Yale Corporation, several of whom were members also of its Prudential 
Committee. In addition, the witnesses included a number of persons 
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not connected with the University who had been associated with Pro- 
fessor Davis in his outside activities. 

Professor Davis was assisted in presenting his case to the Committee 
by Professor Colston E. Warne of Amherst College. In presenting the 
case for Yale University President Angell was assisted by the Univer- 
sity’s counsel, Messrs. Wiggin and Dana, of New Haven. 

At the outset of its investigation the Committee decided to hear 
privately all witnesses who so desired and to treat their evidence as 
confidential. This procedure was not that expected either by President 
Angell or by Professor Davis. President Angell suggested that the 
Committee keep a stenographic record of all testimony presented to it. 
Professor Davis requested an opportunity to cross-examine witnesses. 
The Committee denied both requests, believing that it would be more 
successful in getting the evidence desired if it were in a position to pro- 
tect witnesses against being held responsible in any other place for testi- 
mony which they might offer. Such protection would be possible only 
if the evidence were received privately and its sources not disclosed by 
the committee. This procedure was expressly approved by Professor 
Davis and is believed to have been acceptable to President Angell. 

The Committee received all proper courtesies from the administration 
of the University, which placed at its disposal all the documents called 
for and arranged interviews with all the officers of the University whom 
the Committee desired to meet. It received similar courtesies and coop- 
eration from Professor Davis also, who arranged interviews with num- 
erous members of the Faculty and placed at the Committee’s disposal a 
large mass of documentary evidence. 

The Committee has endeavored to hear every person whom either 
President Angell or Professor Davis desired it to hear. It has received 
a very large number of written communications from persons who were 
unable to appear, all of which have been taken into consideration in 
arriving at its conclusions. In some instances the testimony has been 
conflicting and the Committee has had to use its best judgment in 
determining the reliability of such evidence. Since the Committee is 
resolved to preserve the confidential character of many of the communi- 
cations which it has received, it can not always set forth the authority for 
its findings. This is doubtless regrettable in certain cases where er- 
roneous impressions may have been formed upon parts of the evidence 
already published before the Committee began its investigation. The 
Committee is unanimous in believing that the evidence before it 
warrants the findings set forth at the conclusion of this report. 

The report is divided into the following chief parts: 


I. The Conflicting Contentions of Professor Davis and of Yale Univer- 
sity 
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II. Recital of Pertinent Facts 

A. The Form of Government at Yale University 

B. Action by the Divinity School and the Corporation 

C. The Policy of Yale University on Academic Freedom and on 

Academic Tenure 
D. The Professional Activities of Professor Davis 
III. Comment by the Committee 

A. On the Allegation that Professor Davis’ Freedom of Action 
Was Infringed throughout his Service at Yale 

B. On the Grounds Assigned by Yale University for Terminating 
the Services of Professor Davis 
1. Policy of retrenchment 
2. Alleged deficiencies as a teacher 
3. Alleged deficiencies as a scholar 
4. Temperament and methods in public relations 

C. On the Allegation that Undue Influence Was Exerted upon 
the Divinity Faculty 
1. Pressure by the Corporation 
2. Influences affecting the vote of the Board of Permanent 

Officers 

3. Absence of a hearing 

D. On the Reduction of the Term of Reappointment from 
Three Years to One 

IV. Summary of Conclusions. 


I. THe CONFLICTING CONTENTIONS OF PROFESSOR DAVIS AND OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Contentions of Professor Davis 


This investigation grew out of charges by Professor Davis, expressed 
both privately and publicly, that his appointment at Yale was termi- 
nated because the authorities of the University found his economic and 
political opinions objectionable. More specifically he has charged: 

That during a long period, almost from the beginning of his services at 
Yale, he has been subjected to criticism which was in fact harassing and 
was designed to be repressive. 

That his appointment was finally terminated because of undue pres- 
sure exerted by the Corporation and administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity upon the Dean and the Faculty of the Divinity School for im- 
proper reasons. It is the contention of Professor Davis that the animus 
of the objections to him was the dislike, by persons of conservative eco- 
nomic and political tendencies, for his own more liberal ideas. 
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The Contentions of Yale University 


It is the contention of the authorities of Yale University: 

That Professor Davis has never been subjected to pressure in the pur- 
suit of his duties as a teacher or in exercising his rights as a citizen, or to 
any discrimination because of his opinions. 

That the termination of his appointment was due in part to certain 
educational developments associated with a policy of retrenchment, but 
mainly to the fact that Professor Davis’ teaching and scholarship has 
been found by the members of his own Faculty to be inadequate to 
justify a permanent appointment. 

The purpose of this report is to consider the evidence for, and the 
merits of, each of these charges and counter-charges. In order to judge 
of the issues, and particularly in order to fix responsibility, it is necessary 
to take account of certain facts pertinent to Professor Davis’ situation 
at Yale. These concern in part the form of government of the Uni- 
versity, in so farasthis affects appointments and promotions to professor- 
ships. They concern in part the various actions taken in the Divinity 
School and the Corporation relative to Professor Davis’ reappointment. 
Finally, they concern his professional achievements. 


II. REcITAL OF PERTINENT FACTS 


A. The Form of Government at Yale University 


Until the year 1930 the nomination of a professor or associate professor 
at Yale could be made only by the Faculty of a School or Department 
acting through its Board of Permanent Officers. The Board of Perma- 
nent Officers of the Divinity School consists of all membersofthe Faculty 
holding full professorial rank. A nomination would normally have been 
transmitted as a matter of course by the President to the Yale Corpora- 
tion for final action. Under the charter of the University the Corpora- 
tion is the ultimate governing body. There is a committee of the Cor- 
poration to which the initial consideration of a matter of this kind is 
entrusted known as the Prudential Committee. 

In 1930 the Corporation adopted a by-law providing that a nomina- 
tion to a professorship or an associate professorship may be made either 
by a Board of Permanent Officers or by the President. The new by-law 
thus gave to the President a concurrent power of nomination. No 
professor or associate professor, however, who is appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the President alone, may be assigned to a school without the 
approval of its Dean and Board of Permanent Officers. 

It should be noted that, as compared with the common practice of 
American universities, the Faculties at Yale have unusual authority 
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over, and a corresponding responsibility for, appointments in their 
higher ranks. It would be impossible under the by-law to appoint a 
professor or associate professor in an existing school without recommen- 
dation or acceptance by the Board of Permanent Officers of that school, 
that is to say, without the approval of a majority of its Faculty who 
already have full professorial rank. Doubtless the Corporation would 
not ordinarily appoint a professor or associate professor without the 
approval of the President also. In effect, therefore, the President and a 
Faculty Board of Permanent Officers can exercise a veto each upon the 
other. 

The plan of appointment followed at Yale is intended also to make a 
significant line of distinction between assistant and associate professors. 
Appointment in the former rank may be approved by the Prudential 
Committee of the Corporation, acting upon a general authority dele- 
gated by the latter body. During a period of about ten years it has been 
the express policy of the President not to join in recommending promo- 
tion to an associate professorship, unless the recommendation is accom- 
panied by a statement that the appropriate Faculty Board of Permanent 
Officers deems the nominee to be of such promise as to justify an expec- 
tation of his ultimate promotion to a professorship. It is also the gen- 
eral policy of the administration not to leave men permanently in the 
rank of associate professor, though the Committee is informed that there 
are persons in that rank who presumably will be retained permanently 
without promotion. It is apparent that the rank of associate professor 
at Yale now has a somewhat ambiguous meaning, especially as concerns 
an incumbent who, like Professor Davis, has held that rank for as many 
as ten years. 


B. Action by the Divinity School and the Corporation 


Jerome Davis was first appointed Assistant Professor of Practical 
Philanthropy on the Gilbert L. Stark Foundation for a term of three 
years beginning July 1, 1924. Upon recommendation of the Board of 
Permanent Officers of the Divinity School he was promoted, beginning 
July 1, 1927, to an associate professorship for a term of three years with 
an advance in salary. He was reappointed for three years more and at 
a further advance in salary beginning July 1, 1930, and for an additional 
three years beginning July 1, 1933. Prior to the expiration of this term 
in 1936, he was recommended by the Board of Permanent Officers of the 
Divinity School for reappointment again for an additional term of three 
years in the rank of associate professor. 

The evidence shows that a division of opinion concerning Professor 
Davis’ qualifications for permanent appointment developed among the 
Permanent Officers of the Divinity School early in his association with 
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that Faculty. Several of the Permanent Officers promptly became con- 
vinced that he cought to be permanently retained and promoted to a 
professorship as soon as this was feasible. Others arrived quickly at a 
contrary opinion, which they held with equal tenacity. Though a 
majority of the Permanent Officers had thus made up their minds about 
Professor Davis’ qualifications, this majority was divided almost 
equally for and against him. Other members of the Board of Permanent 
Officers, including the Dean, state that they remained uncertain about 
the ultimate promotion of Professor Davis to a professorship, though 
they were willing to concur at the expiration of each period in recom- 
mending his reappointment as associate professor for an additional term 
of three years. This group was at all times large enough to turn the 
scale either for or against Professor Davis’ promotion, when their votes 
were cast on the same side. 

Action by the Board of Permanent Officers in 1936.—In accordance with 
the Yale plan of government outlined above, the Board of Permanent 
Officers of the Divinity School met on January 16, 1936, to formulate 
a recommendation relative to the re-appointment of Professor Davis, 
whose term would expire at the end of the following June. At this 
meeting the Board took four votes to test its sentiment with respect, 
both to Professor Davis’ permanent retention in the Faculty and 
promotion to a professorship, and also to his retention in an associate 
professorship and the term of such appointment. These were as follows: 

1. Is it your judgment that Jerome Davis should be permanently 
associated with this Faculty? 

Result: 4, yes; 5, no; 1, blank. 

2. Do you vote at this time to recommend to the Corporation his 
promotion to a full professorship? 

Result: 3, yes; 7, no. 

3. If it should prove to be impracticable to secure Mr. Davis’ promo- 
tion at the present time, do you favor his promotion to a full professor- 
ship at the earliest practicable date? 

Result: 2, yes; 7, no; 1, blank. 

4. If promotion to a full professorship is now impracticable, do you 
vote at this time to recommend to the Corporation his reappointment 
as associate professor for a period of ——— years? 

Result: 10, yes; 0, no. Relative to the term of the appointment the 
votes varied widely: 4, one year; 1, one to three years; 2, three years; 
2, five years; 1, blank. 

At a meeting held a week later, on January 23, 1936, the Board finally 
agreed unanimously to a formal recommendation of re-appointment for 
three years, and this recommendation was transmitted to the Yale 
Corporation. 
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Analysis of This Vote.—After talking with all but two of the partici- 
pants in these meetings, the Committee has reached the conclusion that 
eight members of the Board of Permanent Officers had definitely made 
up their minds in advance on the question of permanence and promotion, 
and most of these, a considerable time in advance. Without the appear- 
ance of new and striking evidence, it does not appear likely that they 
could have been persuaded to change their minds. Three members of 
the Board strongly favored the permanent retention of Professor Davis, 
and five were opposed. The two remaining members participating in 
the votes were of uncertain or divided mind. One was in favor of per- 
manence but opposed to promotion. The other has stated that he had 
no judgment on the merits of the case and would have been willing to 
concur with a majority in either sense. The Dean of the Faculty, who 
was opposed both to promotion and to permanence, seems to have been 
one of the last, if not the last, to reach this conclusion. In effect, his 
attitude was decisive. 

Action by the Corporaiion.—Following this action by the Board of 
Permanent Officers of the Divinity School, the Provost of the University 
on February 8, 1936, reported to the Corporation that: ‘“The Faculty of 
the Divinity School declined to recommend Professor Jerome Davis for 
promotion to a professorship.’ The Corporation accordingly re-ap- 
pointed Professor Davis as associate professor. Upon recommendation of 
the Provost, with the concurrence of the President, it reduced the term 
of this appointment from three years, as recommended by the Board of 
Permanent Officers of the Divinity School, to one year, and ‘‘instructed 
the Provost to inform Dean Weigle that Mr. Davis’ appointment 
would not be continued beyond June 30, 1937.” 

On April 18, 1936, the President presented to the Corporation a re- 
quest from the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School that, 
if by April 1, 1937, Professor Davis had failed to secure another position, 
the Corporation should consider extending his appointment for one year 
beyond July 1, 1937. This request was not granted, and on November 
7, 1936, the Corporation declined to reconsider the vote taken on April 18. 

It is evident from the record that the action taken in the name of 
Yale University by the Corporation was based upon action by the Board 
of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School. This Board was not 
willing to promote Professor Davis or even to recommend his permanent 
retention in the Faculty. Under the by-laws of the University and in 
accordance with its established practice, therefore, the responsibility 
for the decision against the retention of Professor Davis rests primarily 
upon the Dean and Faculty of the Divinity School. In the actual 
circumstances this responsibility rested particularly upon the Dean of 
that Faculty, whose vote was decisive in the Board’s recommendation 
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that Professor Davis’ connection with the University should not be 
permanent. 

The Corporation departed from the recommendation of the Faculty, 
however, in reducing the term of Professor Davis’ final appointment 
from three years, as recommended, to one. In so doing it acted upon 
the recommendation of the Provost and the President. In this respect 
these administrative officers share the responsibility which under the 
by-laws rests primarily upon the Dean and the Permanent Officers of the 
Divinity School. 

The following questions therefore arise: 

What led the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School, 
after Professor Davis had served for twelve years in that Faculty, to 
decide that it did not desire that he be promoted to a professorship or 
that his connection with the School be permanent? 

What led the President and the Provost, together with the Corpora- 
tion, to depart from the recommendation that Professor Davis be re- 
appointed for three years and to substitute a term of one year, which 
should not be further extended? 

In finding an acceptable explanation of these acts it is evident that 
special weight must be assigned to the considerations which presumably 
influenced the decision of the Dean of the Divinity School and of the 
President and the Provost of the University. 


C. The Policy of Yale University on Academic Freedom and on 
Academic Tenure 


Twelve years ago the American Association of University Professors 
joined with other organizations representing university teachers and 
administrators in framing a statement of the main principles of academic 
freedom and tenure. After extended conferences with the President and 
other administrative officers, the Committee is convinced that no ac- 
knowledged difference of opinion exists between the authorities of Yale 
University and the American Association of University Professors con- 
cerning the nature of academic freedom and the obligations which it 
lays upon the administration of a university. On more than one occa- 
sion President Angell has stated publicly and emphatically his agreement 
with the principles of academic freedom maintained by the Association. 
He has declared to the Committee that it had always been his purpose to 
observe them in the performance of his duties as President of Yale. 
The first task of the Committee is to ascertain whether the principles 
which the University professes to accept have nevertheless been violated 
in this case. 

It must be recognized that a charge of violation of the principles of 
academic freedom is a serious charge, not to be sustained without careful 
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consideration of the evidence. A conviction on such a charge gravely 
injures the reputation of an American university, and as in other cases 
involving serious charges there is a presumption of innocence not to be 
overthrown without evidence capable of carrying conviction beyond a 
reasonable doubt in the mind of the impartial observer. There has 
sometimes been some confusion among university teachers as well as 
administrators concerning the exact nature of academic freedom, and 
the American Association of University Professors has taken consider- 
able pains to make clear what academic freedom actually means. The 
main principles of academic freedom, as understood by this Association, 
are set forth in the sub-joined statement.! 

With respect to the tenure of members of its faculties, when no ques- 
tion of academic freedom is involved, the policy of Yale University is 
less clear. The American Association of University Professors main- 
tains that the precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both the university 
authorities and the teacher. In the case of Dr. Davis the conditions of 
his original appointment as Assistant Professor were clearly set forth in 
correspondence between himself and the then Dean of the Divinity 
School, but the conditions of his successive appointments as Associate 
Professor were not clearly defined. When Dr. Davis was first appointed, 
the traditions at Yale lent support to the view that repeated appoint- 
ments to the rank of Associate Professor implied a kind of indeterminate 
tenure, not to be ended lightly, nor without due process. 

The American Association of University Professors has recognized 
that such appointments may be summarily terminated for gross im- 
morality or treason, when the facts are admitted, but not for mere finan- 
cial exigencies, except as a last resort after every effort has been made to 
meet the need in other ways and to find the teacher other employment in 
the institution. In other cases such appointments should not be ter- 
minated without due cause clearly established in accordance with a 
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(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the teacher’s freedom in inves- 
tigation, unless restriction upon the amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to 
prevent undue interference with teaching duties. 

(+) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon the teacher’s freedom in the 
exposition of his own subject in the classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of immature students, or in the 
case of institutions of a denominational or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both a, limit the scope and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing in his classroom controversial 
topics outside of his own field of study. The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his 
position by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrelevant subjects not within 
the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in speaking and writing outside of 
the institution upon subjects beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
sam? freedom and is subject to the same ae as attach to all other citizens. If the extra- 
mural utterances of a teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in a!l cases be submitted to an appropriate committee of the faculty of 
which he isa member. It should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should when necessary, take pains to make 
it clear that they are expressing only their personal opinions. 
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suitably deliberate procedure. The Association has never accepted the 
view that a university may evade the responsibilities of a permanent 
appointment by keeping a teacher indefinitely on term appointments 
repeatedly renewed. 

It is evident that the burden of proof, in the cases of teachers upon per- 
manent or indefinite tenure, rests upon the administrative officers of the 
university. Since there must be a sufficient cause of some kind, the 
administrative officers are under an obligation to show a cause other than 
one incompatible with academic freedom. Such a cause is necessary to 
justify the severance of an established relationship between teacher and 
university, and the longer and more firmly settled the relationship, the 
more solid must be the cause of dismissal. Security of tenure is not a 
mere matter of administrative convenience, resting upon nothing more 
substantial than the pleasure or policy of the administrator. It is a 
quality which grows out of the circumstances surrounding an academic 
appointment and attaches to an office of instruction under the appro- 
priate circumstances without the necessity of a formal bargain or specific 
stipulations. Some of these circumstances have been carefully de- 
fined by this Association. They are set forth in the sub-joined 
statement.' 


D. The Professional Activities of Professor Davis 


When Yale University decided to dispense with the services of Pro- 
fessor Davis, he was in his twelfth year at the Divinity School. During 
this time he had offered courses on Contemporary Social Movements, 
Fundamentals of Sociology, Social Problems of a Parish, The Church 
and Social Work, Christianity and Social Progress, and the Ethical 
Aspects of Labor Problems, together with a seminar for more advanced 
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(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment should be stated in writing and 
be in the possession of both college and teacher. 

(6) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment should always be possible at the 
expiration of the term by the mere act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The de- 
cision to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with the department concerned, 
and might well be subject to approval by a faculty or counci! committee or by the faculty or council. 
It is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year be taken up as early as pos- 
sible. Notice of the decision to terminate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an 
opportunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice should not be less than 
three months before the expiration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw 
should also give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term appointment for cause should 
regularly require action by both a faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or treason, when the facts are ad- 
mitted. In such cases summary dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should always have the 
opportunity to face his accusers and to be heard in his own defence by all bodies that pass jatqment 
upon the case, In the trial of charges of professional! incompetence the testimony of scholars in the 
same field, either from his own or from other institution s, should always be taken. Dismissal! for 
other reasons than immorality or treason, should not ordin~rily take effect in less than a year from 
the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments because of financial exigencies should 
be sought only as a last resort, after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment io theinstitution. Situations which make drastic retrench- 
ment of this sort necessary should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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students in Social Ethics. These courses were largely attended by stu- 
dents in the Divinity School, especially by those who were preparing to 
become Christian ministers, and also to some extent by students intend- 
ing to engage in academic or scholarly pursuits. 

During this period Professor Davis has been responsible for a large 
number of publications. These consist in part of symposia published 
under his editorship, of which the following are the chief 
examples: 

Business and the Church. A symposium edited with an Introduction 
by Jerome Davis. New York, 1926. Pp. xii, 383. 

Christianity and Social Adventuring. Edited with an Introduction by 
Jerome Davis. New York, 1927. Pp. xii, 373. 

Industrielle Friede, ein Symposium. WHrag. von Jerome Davis und 
Theodor Luddecke. Leipzig “1928. Pp. 329. 

Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion. A symposium of labor leaders 
throughout the world, edited with an Introduction by Jerome Davis. 
New York, 1929. Pp. 7-265. 

New Russia, between the first and second five year plans. Edited by 
Jerome Davis, with an Introduction by Edward M. House. New York, 
1933. Pp. xiv, 265. 


Professor Davis was also the editor and compiler, and in part the 
author, of several textbooks or source-books widely used in American 
colleges: 

Christian Fellowship among the Nations. A discussion course which 
will help groups of young people to do straight thinking on our greatest 
problem, by Jerome Davis and R. B. Chamberlin. Boston, 1925. Pp. 
vi, 116. 

Introduction to Sociology. Behavioristic study of American society. 
Edited by Jerome Davis. .. and Harry Elmer Barnes . . . with the col- 
laboration of L. L. Bernard ...Seba Eldridge... Frank H. Hankins... 
(and others). Boston 1927. Pp. xxiv, 926. Revised edition, 1931. 

Readings in Sociology. To accompany an Introduction to Sociology. 
Edited by Jerome Davis and Harry Elmer Barnes. Boston, 1927. Pp. 
xviii, 1065. 

Contemporary Social Movements. New York, 1930. Pp. xx, 901. 


Finally, Professor Davis was the sole author of a number of pub- 
lished works: 


The Russian Immigrant. New York, 1922. Pp. xv, 219. 

Russians and Ruthenians in America. Bolshevists or Brothers? 
New York, 1922. Pp. xiv, 19-155. 

The Jail Population of Connecticut. Hartford, 1934. Pp. 109. 
Capitalism and Its Culture. New York, 1935. Pp. xvii, 556. 
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Professor Davis served also as a general editor for the Vanguard Press 
of the Vanguard Studies of Soviet Russia and is at present the general 
editor of D. C. Heath’s Social Relations Series. He has published 
numerous articles, embodying the results of scholarly research, in scien- 
tific journals. 

Professor Davis has filled several offices of professional importance. 
He was formerly contributing editor of the Journal of Social Forces, and 
was elected in 1935 to a three-year term on the editorial board of the 
American Sociological Review, which is the organ of the American 
Sociological Society. He is President of the Eastern Sociological So- 
ciety, an organization of sociologists in the eastern United States. He 
was elected in 1933 to a three-year term on the executive committee of 
the American Sociological Society. He holds the honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity from Oberlin College and Doctor of Laws from 
Hillsdale College. 

Apart from his classroom instruction at Yale he has taken part in a 
number of activities especially designed to extend and expand the work 
of his department, or to bring his students into contact with practical 
social work. These activities include a connection with numerous 
philanthropic and social service organizations in New Haven, by which 
his students were introduced to social work in the jails, hospitals, and 


other institutions. He has arranged and directed a plan for summer 
work by which fifty students are employed in the plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, with evening classes for conference and discussion. 
He secured also the gift of the Henry Wright Cottage in New Haven as a 
place for week-end conferences of divinity students and has usually 
acted as the chairman of the committee to raise funds for its mainte- 


nance. 

Professor Davis has engaged also in a number of important forms of 
social service less directly connected with his teaching at Yale. He has 
planned and directed evening courses in New Haven for workingmen and 
has interested himself largely in labor problems, both locally and nation- 
ally. He organized the Religion and Labor Foundation, which was de- 
signed to stimulate the interest of clergymen in the problems of labor 
and social service. He has served as a member of the Social Service 
Commission both of the Congregational Churches and of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He has acted also as Chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Legislative Commission on Jails. In the latter capacity he planned 
and supervised a study, employing a staff of sixty-five investigators, 
of the jails of the state, and drafted the Commission’s reports. 
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III. COMMENT BY THE COMMITTEE 


A. On the Allegation that Professor Davis’ Freedom of Action Was 
Infringed throughout His Service at Yale 


As was stated above, Professor Davis charges that, almost from the 
beginning of his connection with Yale University, he was subjected to 
criticism of his opinions and his activities and that this criticism was in 
fact harassing and was intended to be repressive. The Committee has 
examined all the incidents mentioned in support of this allegation and 
has tried to evaluate them, especially to determine whether the termina- 
tion of Professor Davis’ appointment may properly be regarded as the 
culmination of a series of minor efforts to exert pressure upon him. 
This has involved the examination of several events of lesser importance 
scattered through a period of twelve years. To enumerate all of these 
would overload the report with a mass of detail. Accordingly the Com- 
mittee will set forth specifically several of the more important incidents 
brought to its attention and will then state its general conclusions 
relative to the whole body of evidence submitted on this point. 

It appears important to the Committee to distinguish between criti- 
cism which might have influenced Professor Davis’ work in his class- 
room and that which bore upon his public addresses and other activities 
outside the University. Of the first sort the Committee has been in- 
formed of only a single instance, which occurred very soon after the 
beginning of his service at Yale. This was a criticism made or trans- 
mitted by Dr. C. R. Brown, then Dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
respecting the propriety of inviting Mrs. Margaret Sanger to address a 
class on the subject of birth control. Professor Davis states that it was 
this criticism which in part suggested to him the desirability of a retreat 
like the Henry Wright Cottage and caused him to solicit from the donor 
a stipulation for complete freedom of expression in that building. The 
Committee is not informed that any criticism has been passed upon the 
activities conducted there. 

One class of criticism passed upon Professor Davis’ activities has 
referred to his advocacy of collective bargaining between capital and 
labor and the organization of labor for that purpose. The most impor- 
tant instance was a letter written in 1926 by Mr. Howell Cheney, a 
member of the Yale Corporation, protesting to the Dean of the Divinity 
School against the activities of Professor Davis in connection with 
labor organizations in New Haven. It is not perfectly clear whether Mr. 
Cheney directed his criticism to Professor Davis’ work with his students 
or to his activities outside the Divinity School. The Committee is in- 
clined to believe that he referred to both. This is the only event which 
the Committee has found directly connecting a member of the Yale 
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Corporation with criticism of Professor Davis’ work. In the opinion 
of the Committee this letter ought not to have been written, since a 
protest from a member of a governing board to a dean concerning the 
activities of a teacher will inevitably be regarded asa threat. In fairness 
to Mr. Cheney it should be said that, as a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and also of the Corporation, he voted in support of Professor 
Davis’ promotion in 1927, and for the renewal of his appointment in 
1930 and 1933. Nevertheless, the effect of this letter was never obliter- 
ated from Professor Davis’ mind. 

Another class of criticism referred to Professor Davis’ advocacy of 
the recognition of Soviet Russia. In 1927 a speech delivered by him in 
Madison Square Garden received considerable sensational publicity in 
the press. This occasioned a letter of inquiry and objection from Presi- 
dent Angell. The incident appears to have been closed with Professor 
Davis’ explanation that his speech had been incorrectly re- 
ported. 

In 1931 Professor Davis delivered a speech in Chicago in which he 
criticized the financial methods of public utilities and was reported to 
have used the expression “higher racketeers’’ with reference to the 
Insull interests. This occasioned a letter to Mr. George Parmly Day, 
Treasurer of the University, from a member of the Insull family and 
eventuated in a lengthy correspondence between this person and Pro- 
fessor Davis. Asa result of this incident Mr. Day suggested to Professor 
Davis the advisability of preparing a written draft of his speeches in 
order that a record might exist for the protection both of himself and the 
University. It is not alleged by Professor Davis that this suggestion 
looked to the prior approval of his speeches by the administrative offi- 
cers of the University, but to the desirability of having a written record 
to refute misquotations. Mr. Day stated to the Committee that he had 
made a similar suggestion without offense to other members of the 
Yale Faculty. 

Several incidents leading to friction between Professor Davis and the 
administrative authorities have occurred over the use of University 
buildings for outside lectures arranged by Professor Davis, usually in- 
tended to defray part of the current expenses of the Henry Wright 
Cottage. The most important of these incidents, having to do with a 
lecture by Senator Gerald P. Nye, is discussed below. Another such 
event occurred in 1933 when the Prudential Committee refused the use 
of a hall for a lecture by Ferdinand Pecora. The authorities of the 
University explain these incidents as due to the care required in the use 
of tax-exempt property for meetings which may have a partisan political 
bearing, and especially in cases where an admission fee is charged. From 
communications which passed at the time of the Pecora incident be- 
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tween Professor Davis and the officers of the University, however, it is 
clear that the latter were at least very critical of the proposed speaker 
and anxious not to have him speak under what might be deemed the 
auspices of the University. 

An examination of all the known instances of the types illustrated 
above shows that Professor Davis’ public addresses did from time to 
time produce sensational comment in the press and adverse criticisms 
addressed to the authorities of the University. In view of the extent of 
his outside activities, however, these incidents were not very numerous, 
when spread over a period of twelve years. The administrative officers 
of the University estimate the number of major incidents at about a 
dozen, and this figure agrees with Professor Davis’ own enumeration. 
There is no evidence that they have become more numerous in recent 
years. The procedure of the President and other members of the adminis- 
tration was to transmit criticisms to Professor Davis, sometimes 
through the Dean of the Divinity School and sometimes with a sugges- 
tion that the criticism be answered. In one case at least President 
Angell himself wrote to a critic defending Professor Davis for a radio 
address in defense of civil liberties. It is true that in transmitting 
criticisms President Angell’s letters occasionally contained expressions 
indicative of irritation. Everything considered, however, the Commit- 
tee is of the opinion that Professor Davis received no more criticism than 
must be expected by a teacher who engages publicly in the advocacy of 
measures which are the subject of widespread and spirited controversy. 
The Committee concludes that Professor Davis was not during this 
period exposed to pressure amounting to an abridgment of academic 
freedom or civil liberties. 


B. On the Grounds Assigned by Yale University for Terminating the 
Services of Professor Davis 


The grounds officially assigned for the termination of Professor Davis’ 
appointment may conveniently be grouped as follows: 

1. A policy of retrenchment occasioned by the financial condition of 
the University. 

2. The alleged deficiencies of Professor Davis as a teacher. 

3. His alleged deficiencies as a scholar. 

4. A fourth ground not equally emphasized by the officers of the 
University which, in the judgment of the Committee, was actually of 
importance and should, therefore, be carefully considered. This was 
the temperament and methods of Professor Davis, partly in his work of 
instruction but mainly in his activities outside the University. 

Each of these four grounds will be separately considered in what 
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follows, and an attempt will be made to determine the weight and 
merit to be attached to each. 

1. Policy of Retrenchment.—The administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity have not seriously insisted before the Committee that the de- 
cision to discontinue Professor Davis’ services was caused by the finan- 
cial exigencies of the University, although in a previously published 
statement much weight had been assigned to the alleged need for econ- 
omy. In the words of one of these officers, the University’s financial 
condition was ‘‘an occasion and not a cause.” It is true that Yale, 
like other universities, had suffered severely from the depression and had 
been forced to institute stringent economies. It is true also that, in 
pursuing a policy of reducing personnel while maintaining the existing 
scale of salaries, the University dispensed with the services of a consider- 
able number of teachers with appointments for limited terms. Among 
these there appear to have been three besides Professor Davis who held 
the rank of associate professor and who had been in the service of the 
University for a length of time comparable with his period of service. 
On the other hand, at the same time that Professor Davis was refused a 
reappointment for three years, two of his colleagues in the Divinity 
School were advanced from the rank of associate professor to that of 
professor. It is also a fact that a plan had been considered, at least by 
the Dean of the Divinity School, to replace Professor Davis with a man 
whose salary would be no less than that which he has received. It is 
therefore evident that the financial condition of the University could not 
have been an important factor in leading the University to discontinue 
his services. 

The budgetary stringency, however, may have been indirectly a factor 
in the decision. In the fall of 1935 a Committee of the University 
Faculty was appointed by the Yale Corporation to consider whether the 
University’s work could be improved and economies effected by changes, 
over a period of five years, in the organization of the University. After 
consultation with the Chairman of that Committee, Dean Weigle wrote 
early in January, 1936, that substantial economies could be effected by 
the Divinity School in four ways, three of which involved sharing the 
services of instructors between the Divinity School and other branches of 
the University. One instructor whose services could be so shared, it 
was stated, was Professor Davis or his successor. 

Admittedly, however, there are great difficulties, partly general and 
partly peculiar to Yale, in effecting a combination between the work of a 
specially endowed chair, like Professor Davis’, and that carried on in 
the Sociology section of the College or Graduate School. Nevertheless 
the desire to accomplish this was probably an object with the adminis- 
trative officers of the University. Since the use of Professor Davis’ 
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services for this purpose was known to be unacceptable to the Faculty of 
Sociology, it is probable that the desire to cooperate with this policy 
played a part in Dean Weigle’s decision not to support Professor Davis 
for a permanent appointment. 

2. Alleged Deficiencies as a Teacher—On the subject of Professor 
Davis’ ability as a teacher, evidence has been offered both by colleagues 
and by students, and reports of investigations have been submitted 
showing the estimate placed upon his courses by students. In some 
respects he is conceded to be an exceptionally fine teacher. For 
certain types of students, largely represented in the Divinity School, 
his teaching is admitted to have been unusually stimulating. Professor 
Davis had the ability to open the minds of students to many of the 
realities of contemporary economic and social life, and also the power 
to make them feel deeply their responsibility to act in accordance with 
Christian ideals. ‘‘Under Jerome Davis,’’ asa student put it, ‘‘one never 
feels that the social order is merely a field for study. It is a field for 
action.” 

In the case of other students, particularly those interested in graduate 
studies in Sociology, the evidence reveals that Professor Davis’ teaching 
was less universally acceptable. One of his strong supporters stated 
that he had less influence upon men who were proceeding to advanced 
work in Sociology than upon men going into the ministry. It should be 
stated, however, that this was denied by another supporter who appar- 
ently had equal opportunity to be informed. Dean Weigle bases his 
judgment that Professor Davis’ teaching was ineffective upon conversa- 
tions with a small number of advanced students. It would probably not 
be difficult to accumulate an equal amount of adverse criticism about the 
work of any teacher. Except for alleged deficiencies in scholarship and 
the desired cooperation of the Divinity School with other parts of the 
University, the Committee believes that such shortcomings in the han- 
dling of advanced students would have been ignored by his colleagues. 

3. Alleged Deficiencies as a Scholar.—The principal reason assigned by 
the authorities of Yale University for terminating the appointment of 
Professor Davis, and also by those Permanent Officers of the Divinity 
School who voted against his permanent retention, is his alleged lack of 
scholarship. 

The publications of Professor Davis, listed earlier in this report, are 
numerous and cover a wide range of subjects. In their extent they are 
not exceeded, it is believed, by the publications of any member of the 
Faculty to which he belonged. As to their quality the opinions offered 
to the Committee vary greatly, and it is evident that scholars whose 
judgment should be competent hold contradictory opinions. In view of 
these differences, the members of this Committee recognize the impro- 
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priety of giving a definitive judgment of their own. One member of the 
Divinity Faculty, who opposed Professor Davis’ promotion, neverthe- 
less stated that his scholarship is certainly equal to the average of that 
Faculty. The Committee recognizes, however, that it is the right, and 
even the duty, of an academic body to raise the level of its own member- 
ship. The Committee believes that there were several factors which had 
a bearing on the appraisal of Professor Davis’ scholarship, and also that 
the test to be applied in this case calls for some comment. 

In the first place Professor Davis, though a trained sociologist, was 
appointed to a specially endowed chair, entitled ‘““The Professorship of 
Practical Philanthropy.” In a letter written at the time of his first 
appointment, the Dean of the School, at that time Dr. C. R. Brown, 
stated that Professor Davis’ services to the School should be, “placing 
the social thinking of two hundred men on a sounder basis and creating 
fresh impulses in their hearts to preach a social gospel.” Though Pro- 
fessor Davis has not sought to avoid a test of his scholarship as a sociolo- 
gist, he has justifiably felt that his work belonged less to the field of 
scientific sociology than to that of social ethics. In short, he believed | 
that his work was the application of Christian ideals to social and in- 
dustrial life, and that his purpose should be to stimulate action in the 
light of these ideals. 

It is clear that some of Professor Davis’ colleagues question the rele- 


" vance of the usual tests of scholarly competence when applied to a 


field such as that in which he has worked. Two of his colleagues in the 
Divinity School have stated that there is a division of opinion in the 
Faculty as to the nature of the education which the School should offer. 
One of them is definitely opposed to subordinating the training of Chris- 
tian leaders to academic standards of scholarship in sociology, philoso- 
phy, or history. The Committee is convinced that there are extra- 
ordinary difficulties in the way of applying the usual academic standards 
to a teacher assigned to the duty of stimulating social action. 

The Committee is inclined to believe that certain changes have oc- 
curred within the Divinity School itself, affecting the conception of the 
type of scholarship desired. The sense of its relationship to the rest of 
the University has grown in recent years as it has assumed an increasing 
measure of responsibility for study leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in cognate fields in the Graduate School. The Division of Religion 
in the Graduate School is almost entirely manned by the Divinity Fac- 
ulty, and plans are under consideration by which members of this Fac- 
ulty will offer instruction also in philosophy and history. The growth of 
these ties has been accompanied by an increasing sense of a duty to sat- 
isfy the academic standards of the Graduate School and by a desire that 
the Faculty of the Divinity School be accepted as the scholarly equal of 
the other Faculties of the University. 
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From statements made to it, the Committee is inclined to believe that 
the union of social action and Christian ethics with sociology presented 
some special difficulties peculiar to Yale. Because of the persistence of 
the tradition of William Graham Sumner, the religious and ethical im- 
plications of Professor Davis’ work have been less acceptable at Yale 
than they would be in the sociological departments of some other uni- 
versities. The Committee believes that this state of affairs materially 
increased the difficulties in the way of his gaining recognition for scholar- 
ship at Yale, and through no fault of his own. Many sociologists of 
standing have held a high opinion of the scientific character of Professor 
Davis’ work, witness their published comments on his books and the 
positions of honor and trust to which they have advanced him. There 
seems to be much controversy among sociologists concerning the stand- 
ards of scholarship in that field of learning, and criticism, such as has 
been directed against Professor Davis, has fallen to the lot of other 
teachers and writers who have attained honorable eminence in the pro- 
fession. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that Professor Davis’ scholarship has been in 
question almost from the beginning of his incumbency, and that some 
administrative officers and some of his colleagues early formed the opin- 
ion that he was not suitable for promotion to a professorship at Yale. 
There is some difference of opinion even among his supporters as to 
whether he has the qualities of detachment, impartiality, and objectivity 
which are usually deemed essential in academic work. On the other 
hand, these persons assert that he has exceptional capacity for observa- 
tion and criticism of the social and economic system, and they regard 
his defense of a thesis even on admittedly controversial subjects as in 
accordance with the standards of scholarship in such subjects. In par- 
ticular, his supporters insist that Professor Davis’ qualities are valuable as 
part of a balanced Faculty in a Divinity School, and that it is danger- 
ous to subject all the work in a university to a single conventional 
standard. 

It is evident, however, that the administrative officers of the Uni- 
versity, and in the end the Dean of the Divinity School, desired to judge 
Professor Davis’ scholarship by tests which would be acceptable to 
other divisions of the University. Late in 1935 the Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, at the request of Dean Weigle, inquired of the Faculty in 
Sociology whether, if Professor Davis were promoted to a professorship, 
courses offered by him would be acceptable as a part of their offering in 
the Graduate School. The reply was negative, and Dean Furniss, 
whose work is in a related field, added that he concurred in the opinion 
of the Faculty of Sociology. Both the President and the Provost per- 
mitted it to be known that they would not concur in a recommendation 
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of promotion. As has already been said, some members of the Divinity 
Faculty had long shared the same opinion. 

The Committee recognizes that it has neither the capacity nor the 
obligation to pass judgment upon the standards set up by the Divinity 
School for the selection of its permanent members. It seems clear that 
in the course of time the Dean and other members of the Board of Per- 
manent Officers of the Divinity School came to prefer a different type of 
scholar for the Chair of Practical Philanthropy. Action upon this 
preference was within their rights. At the same time it is deplorable 
that the Divinity School, under the leadership of Dean Weigle since 1928, 
should have required twelve years to make up its mind as to the kind of 
scholar it desired in this Chair. Quite apart from the right of a Faculty 
to set its own standards, the Committee is convinced that a grave in- 
justice was done to a teacher of quality by the failure to arrive more 
promptly at a settlement of this important question of policy. 

4. Temperament and Methods in Public Relations.—From the testi- 
mony offered to the Committee, it is clear that there has been a good 
deal of criticism of Professor Davis, both within the Divinity School and 
without, for the manner in which he has brought his views on social and 
economic questions to the attention of the public, particularly in the 
course of public addresses. The Committee believes that criticism of 
this sort should be distinguished from objection to the radicalism of his 
social or economic opinions. 

It appears that the Divinity Faculty, as a whole, has the reputation of 
being a liberal or even a radical body. In November, 1935, several mem- 
bers of this Faculty besides Professor Davis joined with others in signing 
an open letter to President Roosevelt containing the sentence: ‘‘We hold 
that there can be no permanent recovery as long as the nation depends 
on palliative legislation inside the capitalistic system.’’ Yet two of 
Professor Davis’ colleagues who signed this letter were promoted to a 
professorship while Professor Davis’ case was pending. It is true that 
some of his supporters believe that the radicalism of his opinions and 
utterances created opposition to his continuance at Yale. The evidence 
as a whole, however, causes the Committee to believe that this particular 
kind of opposition was not decisive, nor even important, inside the Di- 
vinity Faculty. 

The Committee also believes that in Professor Davis’ case some per- 
sons were repelled by an impulsiveness and strength of emotion chiefly 
exhibited, perhaps, in his public addresses. Even Professor Davis’ 
friends have expressed the opinion that he aroused antagonism more by 
the manner of presenting his views than by his opinions. Neverthe- 
less, the impressions conveyed to the Committee on this matter were 
strangely contradictory. Persons of undoubted competence, who have 
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been closely associated with Professor Davis in his public activities, re- 
gard him both as effective in public relations and as guided essentially by 
sound judgment. 

In view of all the evidence, the Committee is convinced that what 
some persons felt to be the provocative and irritating quality of Profes- 
sor Davis’ personality affected notably the attitude of colleagues on the 
Divinity Faculty towards his permanent retention at Yale. 


C. On the —— that Undue Influence Was Exerted Upon the 
Divinity Faculty 


The most important point to be determined by this investigation con- 
cerns the question whether undue influence was exerted by the higher 
administrative authorities upon the Board of Permanent Officers of the 
Divinity School, tending to prejudice their consideration of the merits of 
Professor Davis’ teaching and scholarship, and whether such pressure 
was therefore the true cause of terminating his appointment at Yale. 
In reaching a conclusion upon this point two questions should be dis- 
tinguished : 

1. Was influence exerted directly by the Yale Corporation or any of 

its members with a view to predetermining the recommendation 
of the Board of Permanent Officers with respect to the promotion 
of Professor Davis or his permanent retention in the Faculty of 
the Divinity School? 
Were the votes of the Board on this question, taken in January, 
1936, an entirely free expression of the Board’s opinion formed 
primarily upon consideration of Professor Davis’ ability as a 
teacher and scholar? 


1. Pressure by the Corporation.—On the first of these questions the 
Committee can state categorically that it has not been able to find the 
slightest evidence to bear out the contention that the Corporation as a 
body, or any of its members individually, sought to secure from the 
Board of Permanent Officers a recommendation in any preconceived 
sense. Aside from the single instance mentioned earlier in this report, 
which had occurred ten years before and had no bearing on the action 
taken in 1936, it does not appear that any member of the Corporation 
has ever actively intervened in Professor Davis’ work. His supporters 
have suggested to the Committee that the publication in 1935 of his book 
on Capitalism and Its Culture brought to a head the supposed conserva- 
tive opposition to him in the Corporation. The Committee has received 
signed statements from all the members of the Corporation to the effect 
that, at the time of its meeting in February, 1936, none had read Pro- 
fessor Davis’ book and only five knew of its existence. 

One member of the Yale Corporation stated to the Committee that 
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he would have resigned at once if he had felt that any effort was being 
made to prejudice the judgment of Professor Davis’ colleagues in the 
Divinity School. On two or three occasions when the question was 
raised by Professor Davis or his supporters either with President Angell 
or a member of the Corporation, the suggestion that the supposed atti- 
tude of the Corporation might influence the Divinity Faculty-was met 
with the statement that the Board of Permanent Officers ought to vote 
itsown mind. It appears to the Committee that in its vote in February, 
1936, the Corporation accepted in good faith the statement of the Presi- 
dent and the Provost that the decision of the Board of Permanent Offi- 
cers against the permanent retention of Professor Davis was a fair ex- 
pression of that body’s independent judgment. 

2. Influences Affecting the Vote of the Board of Permanent Officers.— 
There is evidence, however, to support the view that the votes taken by 
the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School in January, 1936, 
were not an expression of the opinion of all its members, formed on the 
merits of Professor Davis’ academic and professional work. The Dean 
reported to the Board at its meeting, as he had been authorized to do, 
that the President and the Provost (who were members of the Board) 
were opposed to promotion, and expressed the opinion that the Corpora- 
tion would not grant promotion over this opposition. One member of 
the Board who voted for Professor Davis’ permanent retention but 
against immediate promotion has stated that his vote was decided in 
part by the known fact that the President would not concur in recom- 
mending a promotion. Whether other votes were similarly affected, the 
Committee has not been able to ascertain with certainty. Among 
Professor Davis’ supporters some believe that at least three votes were 
influenced by the views of the administrative officers. It is clear that 
some members of the Board of Permanent Officers had the feeling that 
it was unwise for the Divinity School to put itself in opposition to the 
administration of the University by recommending a promotion which 
would not be supported. So far as this consideration affected wavering 
members of the Board, the Committee is of the opinion that the views of 
the Dean of the Divinity School were decisive, rather than those of the 
President and the Provost. 

These two central administrative officers stood in a twofold relation- 
ship. They were ex officio members of the Board of Permanent Officers 
of the Divinity School and in effect members of the Yale Corporation. 
They had a right to be present at the meeting of the Board of Permanent 
Officers and to vote, had they chosen to exercise that right. It is a 
normal part of the procedure at Yale for a dean to consult the President 
and Provost on proposed promotions, and not contrary to usual proce- 
dure to communicate their judgment to the Board of Permanent Officers 
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in advance of action. In the case of Professor Davis the Committee 
understands that President Angell had authorized the Dean of the Di- 
vinity School to state that he was unfavorable to promotion. 

Aside from the influence which this fact may have exerted upon the 
minds of certain members of the Board of Permanent Officers, it has been 
charged that the Dean presented the question to the Board in a manner 
decidedly prejudicial to Professor Davis’ interests. Upon this question 
there is at the present time a sharp difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Board. Before the meeting Dean Weigle and Professor 
Macintosh, who was favorable to Professor Davis, agreed upon the 
form of ballot to be used; also that the former should open the dis- 
cussion and that the latter should state the case for Professor Davis. 
This procedure was followed. No one else spoke until after the ballot- 
ing. Those who at the time of the meeting were already determined to 
vote against promotion were satisfied with the Dean’s presentation of 
the matter. The majority of Professor Davis’ friends thought that it 
was biased and, as one of them has said, that the Board was being pre- 
sented with a fait accompli. Certainly the Dean was emphatic in 
presenting his own views and the arguments on which he based them. 

There is another and more serious aspect of this charge. In the course 
of the discussion the Dean read a letter which he had just received from 
President Angell, referring to Professor Davis. This letter contained an 
allegation of fact which was later withdrawn, namely, that Professor 
Davis was fostering a student demonstration to be conducted on the 
occasion of a lecture by United States Senator Gerald P. Nye. It gave 
evidence also of extreme annoyance occasioned by the receipt of a letter 
from an alumnus objecting to one of Professor Davis’ public addresses. 
Specifically, President Angell’s letter contained the sentence: “I must 
say that I think Jerome is becoming an increasing nuisance and my pa- 
tience is inevitably wearing rather thin.” 

In defense of the view that the reading of this letter did not influence 
the votes of the Board of Permanent Officers, the Dean now points out 
that President Angell later withdrew the charge about fostering a stu- 
dent demonstration. President Angell’s information was based appar- 
ently on statements by students. In a letter to Professor Davis, he 
accepted the latter’s denial that he was backing such a demonstration. 
The fact that the President had withdrawn this charge was made known 
to the Board of Permanent Officers before its meeting a week later. 
The Dean argues that this gave an opportunity for any member of the 
Board whose vote had been influenced by this circumstance to propose a 
reconsideration of the votes taken on January 16. No such proposal 
was made. 

In view of statements made to the Committee by members of the 
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Board of Permanent Officers, the Committee believes that President 
Angell’s letter did not appreciably affect the action of the Board. The 
Committee also believes that the letter was not written with the inten- 
tion that it should be placed before the Board, and that the President 
would not have permitted it to be read if he had been consulted. Never- 
theless, the Committee considers that the writing of this letter, when 
the question of Professor Davis’ promotion was pending, was very ill- 
advised and indiscreet, even though it was intended, as seems to be the 
fact, for the eye of the Dean alone. The Committee considers that its 
presentation to the Board of Permanent Officers by the Dean, when the 
only relevant question before the Board was Professor Davis’ fitness 
for promotion, and when Professor Davis was not present to refute its 
improper allegations, was a deplorable breach of propriety. 

The previous attitude of Dean Weigle toward Professor Davis’ reten- 
tion or promotion appears to the Committee to have been excessively 
ambiguous. According to his own statement he did not finally make up 
his mind that he was opposed until about a month before the meeting in 
January, 1936, although he had had misgivings for three years or more. 
Though he was, by his own statement, in a state of suspended judgment 
during all of this time, Professor Davis and his supporters gained the 
impression that the Dean was in favor of promotion. Without doubting 
the sincerity of the Dean’s statement that his judgment was finally 
formed upon the alleged inadequacy of Professor Davis’ scholarship and 
teaching, the Committee feels no assurance that his judgment was not 
in fact swayed by the known unwillingness of the President to concur in 
a recommendation of promotion. In any case the Committee is strongly 
of the opinion that administrative officers are under an obligation to 
satisfy themselves on all such points in a probationary period of much 
less than twelve years. 

It appears to the Committee further that faculty recommendations 
respecting promotions do not work at Yale altogether as they are sup- 
posed to do. In theory the recommendation of a Board of Permanent 
Officers expresses the judgment of a group of scholars on a candidate’s 
professional fitness. If the judgment of the Board were strongly held 
and strongly presented, the Committee believes that the higher admin- 
istrative officers would accept it. Where a faculty is sharply divided 
and uncertainly led, it seems to be likely that a definite opinion held by 
the higher administrative officers will tip the scales. 

3. Absence of a Hearing.—Professor Davis, in presenting his case to 
the Committee, has made a point of the fact that his appointment was 
terminated without a statement of charges or a hearing. The decision 
in this case was taken by the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity 
School, the senior members of the Faculty to which Professor Davis has 
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belonged for many years. The members of the Board were entirely 
familiar with Professor Davis and his work. In view of these facts, the 
Committee does not believe that a formal hearing could have affected 
the result. Nevertheless, it was unfortunate that Dr. Davis had no 
opportunity to refute at the time the unfounded allegations contained in 
the letter from President Angell to Dean Weigle, which the latter read 
to the meeting of the Faculty Board on January 16, 1936. 


D. On the Reduction of the Term of Reappointment from Three 
Years to One 


The only respect in which the action of the Corporation was contrary 
to the recommendation of the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divin- 
ity School was in the length of term for which Professor Davis was re- 
appointed. The Corporation reduced the term from three years, as 
recommended, to one, and stipulated further that Professor Davis’ 
appointment should not be renewed at its expiration. 

This action was taken upon the recommendation of the Provost, 
Professor Charles Seymour, with the concurrence of the President. The 
Provost has assigned as the reasons for his recommendation his belief 
that the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School had already 
taken too long to reach a decision in Professor Davis’ case and that con- 
flicts of opinion within the Board were creating an intolerable situation 
which ought to be ended without further delay. His recommendation, 
moreover, was in accordance with a new policy of preventing the asso- 
ciate professorship from becoming an office of permanent tenure. In the 
case of two or three associate professors other than Professor Davis, this 
policy had resulted in discontinuing their services with a final appoint- 
ment of one year. When the recommendation of a three-year reappoint- 
ment for Professor Davis was before the Corporation, the Provost took 
the position that its adoption would discriminate against others who had 
received final terms of one year only. 

In the case of Professor Davis there was doubt of the ability of the 
Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School to make up its mind 
and to keep it made up. The widely divided vote on January 16, 1936, 
as to the length of term to be recommended, was known to the adminis- 
trative officers, as well as the apparently unanimous vote of the same 
men for a three-year term only a week later. In the light of the pro- 
longed indecision of the Board under the leadership of its Dean in respect 
to an unpleasant matter affecting a member of an intimate Faculty 
group, it is unnecessary to seek ulterior motives for the Yale Corpora- 
tion’s action in following the recommendation of the Provost and over- 
riding the recommendation of the Board. 
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Yale University, and especially the Permanent Officers of the Divinity 
School and its Dean, are subject to just criticism for their delay in coming 
toa decision. As far back as February, 1926, Professor Davis wrote to 
Dean Brown that he was entitled to some assurance as to when he might 
receive full professorial rank, adding, ‘‘I have been here now for a full 
year and a half. No doubt you are now able to judge of my work.” 
Nevertheless he was kept dangling thereafter for ten of the best years of 
his life. For a faculty to take nearly twelve years altogether, and nine 
years after promotion to an associate professorship to come to a decision 
on the qualifications of one of its own members who, even prior to join- 
ing it, had substantial publications to his credit, is unreasonable and 
unjust. It is not surprising that friends of Professor Davis should sus- 
pect ulterior motives on the part of those who were responsible for the 
eventual decision. The injustice of such delay is implied by the policy 
which President Angell has sought to have adopted, of reaching a deci- 
sion on the promotion of an associate professor at the end of a single 
trial period of three or five years. 

The Committee has been especially puzzled by the question whether 
the long retention of Professor Davis in the grades of assistant and asso- 
ciate professor had created a situation such that Yale University could 
not discontinue his services consistently with sound principles of aca- 
demic tenure. In the case of junior teachers the American Association 
of University Professors has taken the position that there should be a 
presumption of permanence after a term of years, and that thereafter 
cause should be assigned for a failure to reappoint. Though the Asso- 
ciation has recognized that unfitness for promotion is a valid ground for 
ending a term appointment, it has always taken the position that limited 
appointments can not properly be used as a device for extending unduly a 
university’s privilege of terminating the services of a teacher at pleasure. 

In the case of Professor Davis there are at this time circumstances 
which go strongly against a proposal that he should be retained indefi- 
nitely in his present position. The lengthy questioning of his suitability 
by his colleagues, the sense of injustice felt by himself and his friends, 
and in particular the acrimonious public controversy of the past few 
months have probably made impossible a resuimption of the friendly 
relations so important in a small faculty. Even if the initial suitability 
of Professor Davis for his position be assumed, the Committee can not 
believe that it would be for the best interest either of Professor Davis or 
of Yale University that he remain permanently as an associate professor 
in the Divinity School. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Yale University, without abridging 
Professor Davis’ academic freedom, has inflicted a serious hardship upon 
him. The authorities of the Divinity School have recognized an obliga- 
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tion to aid him in securing another suitable position, in which his un- 
denied abilities can be of the best use. In the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, therefore, the obligations of Yale University to Professor 
Davis were not discharged by a final appointment for one year only. 


IV. SumMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee finds and hereby reports as follows: ; 

1. The decision that Associate Professor Jerome Davis should neither 
be promoted to a full professorship nor be permanently retained in any 
position at Yale University was made primarily by a faculty body, 
namely, the Board of Permanent Officers of the Divinity School. 

2. This result was reached after twelve years of indecision and by a 
closely divided vote, in which the attitude of the present Dean of the 
Divinity Faculty was decisive. 

3. The principal reasons given for the decision were the desire of a 
majority of this Faculty Board, including the Dean, to fill the Chair of 
Practical Philanthropy with a teacher and scholar of different type from 
Dr. Davis, who would be acceptable to the Department of Sociology as a 
teacher in that Department also, and the necessity of terminating Dr. 
Davis’ appointment in order to make such a change possible. 

4. The decision of the Faculty Board was made in the light of the 
known fact that the President of the University would not concur in a 
recommendation to promote Dr. Davis or to give him a permanent 
appointment of any kind and also in the light of the probability that the 
Corporation of the University would not approve such a recommenda- 
tion without the concurrence of the President. Some members of the 
Faculty Board, including the Dean, were influenced by the consideration 
that it would be impolitic for the Divinity Faculty to oppose the higher 
administrative officers of the University in this matter. Nevertheless, 
under the by-laws and practice of Yale University, the Board of Perma- 
nent Officers of the Divinity School had not only the right but also the 
duty to make its decision upon its members’ own judgment concerning 
Dr. Davis’ professional and personal qualifications for the Chair of 
Practical Philanthropy, whether or not their judgment coincided with 
that of the President. On the other hand, the President had a right to 
make his own opinion known to the Board, of which he was a member. 
It is not possible to determine with certainty what the decision of the 
Board would have been, if the opinion of the President adverse to Dr. 
Davis’ permanent retention at Yale had not been known, but the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence indicates a probability that the narrow 
majority against a permanent appointment would have been reversed. 
Under the circumstances it is necessary to conclude that the President 
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shared the responsibility of the faculty body for the decision against 
Dr. Davis. 

5. The President has stated that he too believed that the Chair of 
Practical Philanthropy should be filled by the appointment of a teacher 
and scholar of a different type from Dr. Davis. There is evidence which 
shows that the President’s attitude was influenced by alumni criticism 
of Dr. Davis’ public speeches and other activities outside the classroom, 
but the Committee has found no conclusive evidence that such objec- 
tions to Dr. Davis’ political and economic opinions or to his civic activi- 
ties were the sufficient or the decisive consideration in causing the Presi- 
dent to oppose Dr. Davis’ retention of his chair. 

6. The Yale Corporation acted on the two principal questions (promo- 
tion and permanence of tenure) in conformity with the vote of the Faculty 
Board of the Divinity School, which it legitimately assumed to express 
the real judgment of that body. The Corporation’s action on those 
questions, therefore, did not violate the principles of academic freedom 
for which the American Association of University Professors stands. 

7. The Yale Corporation, disapproving the long delay by the Faculty 
Board in coming to a final decision concerning Dr. Davis’ connection 
with the University, adopted the recommendation of the President and 
Provost that re-appointment should be for one year only. In view of 
the division of opinion within the Divinity Faculty and the attitude ofits 
Dean, this shortening of the term of re-appointment did not constitute a 
violation of academic freedom on the part of the Corporation. 

8. With respect to the question of tenure as distinguished from 
academic freedom, the Committee is of the opinion that sound principles 
of university administration require a reasonably prompt decision con- 
cerning fitness for a permanent connection with a faculty. A teacher of 
any professorial rank should, following a reasonable period of probation, be 
treated like a full professor on a permanent appointment. The Faculty 
Board of the Divinity School, acting under the leadership of its present 
Dean since 1928, consumed an excessive length of time in determining 
what kind of scholar is desired for the Chair of Practical Philanthropy 
and in assessing Dr. Davis’ qualifications for the position, and it thereby 
inflicted a serious hardship upon him. Such a delay, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, implies an insecurity of tenure on the part of teachers 
and scholars of Dr. Davis’ length of service, age and attainments which 
this Association can not approve. The Committee concludes that the 
obligations of Yale University to Dr. Davis after his long service could 
not be discharged by a final appointment for one year. 

A. N. Hoicomse, Chairman 

E. E. CHEATHAM 

H. D. GIDEONSE 

G. H. SABINE 
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Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chairman. 


CouNCIL RESOLUTION 


The Council gave careful consideration to the report as submitted by 
the investigating committee and at its regular spring meeting in Chicago, 
Illinois, on May 1, 1937, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


In view of the facts found and reported by the investigating com- 
mittee, the Council of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors emphasizes the statements of the committee that ‘‘sound 
principles of university administration require a reasonably prompt 
decision concerning fitness for a permanent connection with a faculty,” 
and that ‘‘a teacher of any professorial rank should, following a reason- 
able period of probation, be treated like a full professor on a permanent 
appointment.” The Council is of the opinion, therefore, that termin- 
ation at so late a date of the services of Professor Davis by Yale 
University was not justified and should be deemed a violation of the 
principles of academic tenure which must be maintained if freedom 
of teaching, of research, and of expression of opinion off the campus is 
to be a reality for members of the faculties of our institutions of higher 
learning. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN A Democracy! 


By “‘freedom”’ I mean exemption of individuals and groups from con- 
trol by public authority, legislative, executive, or judicial; by admin- 
istrative boards; by social or religious organizations; or by popular 
violence. By “‘intellectual freedom’ I mean freedom of thought, of 
speech, of discussion, of investigation, of publication, of teaching. 
At one of the early summer college commencements this year a promi- 
nent speaker declared that business men have the same desire and the 
same claim to freedom that college professors and students have, and 
he made this the basis of a diatribe against government control of in- 
dustry. With this I do not agree; it is a fallacious comparison. Gov- 
ernment control of industry may be a good or bad thing, but the in- 
tellectual sphere, the domain of the mind, is different from all other 
spheres of human interest and has its own laws and requirements. 

On the other hand, I am not now interested especially in academic 
freedom. Academic freedom is only one species of the genus intellec- 
tual freedom. Indeed, my thesis is that the freedom of the university 
or college professor or the school-teacher is only a part of all intellectual 
freedom and must rise or fall with it. An age-long tradition may pro- 
tect the professor in his classroom; but traditions fade quickly in the 
fierce light of modern criticism, and the cloister has long been abandoned, 
even by those who lingered longest in its shade. A case could no doubt 
be made out for the social value of the specialized knowledge of the 
university professor and the desirability that he should be at liberty to 
impart it to his students. in the classroom, but there is perhaps equal 
social value in the advanced ideas of the reformer and an equal advan- 
tage to the general community in his freedom to disseminate them from 
the platform. I could give other arguments for the special claims of 
the college professor—it is never hard to find excuses for one’s own privi- 
leges and those of his class. But on the whole, I believe we academic 
men must take our chances with all other men in their intellectual in- 
terests, claim their liberties, and accept their limitations, if there prove 
to be such. My subject is, therefore, not academic but intellectual 
freedom. My desire is to prove that they are one and the same. If 
there is anything special to be said about academic freedom, it will come 
later. 

One more word of introduction. I have restricted the discussion to 
freedom under a democracy because both historical and contemporary 
observation indicate that such freedom under an autocratic or an aristo- 


1 From a paper presented November 5, 1936, at Austin, Texas, at the Thirty-Eighth Confer- 
ence of the Association of American Universities, and reprinted from the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. 
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cratic government, under communism or fascism, is always much cir- 
cumscribed if not totally precluded. Under democracy alone is there 
the possibility of complete freedom of expression. Old and new autoc- 
racies are the same in this respect: Nicholas II and Stalin must alike 
defend their systems as well as their lives by exile of their opponents; 
the writer who likened Emperor William II to Caligula and the man who 
speaks disparagingly of his successor, Hitler, are alike sent to prison. 
It was not until after the middle of the last century, when aristocracy 
had definitely given way to democracy in England, that men could speak 
critically of the British army and navy or of the Crown, even in Trafalgar 
Square or Hyde Park. It is democracy alone that is strongly enough 
founded to permit criticism of its shortcomings. At the same time 
democracy increases its strength by giving to its citizens the satisfaction 
of complete self-expression. If Liberty may be once again personified, as 
she has so often been before, it may be said of her that by according 
freedom of attack she is preserving her own life. Intellectual freedom 
is a defense as well as a free gift of democracy. 

The first question that comes up in such a discussion is whether there 
is, here and now, anywhere in the United States, any considerable 
limitation on freedom of speech, of publication, of investigation, and 
of report. I am anxious to avoid exaggeration, and I must say that 
I am not impressed with its amount or its assertiveness as compared 
with some other periods in our history or in comparison with the heavy 
burden of restriction of intellectual freedom that lies on the people of 
many other countries at the present time. A rather careful course of 
special observation through some months, pursued by watching the news- 
papers and the journals especially sensitive to denials of freedom, by 
correspondence, and by some personal inquiry, has brought in on the 
whole a rather scanty harvest of actual cases of interference with free- 
dom. Of course, there is more than there ought to be. The land of 
the free in an absolute sense has not yet been discovered. In one or 
two fields actual instances of denial of freedom are reported every day, 
and in some geographical regions certain forms of free expression are 
impossible. At some intellectual banquets where the heady wine of 
persecution is not served, there is abundance of the froth of intolerance, 
as witness recent campaign speeches. Yet to a critical investigator the 
actual, tangible instances of interference with liberty seem remarkably 
few. 

Notwithstanding this observation, it is a fact that many thoughtful 
men now anticipate or at least fear an early increase in such interference. 
I find a widespread apprehension that restriction may settle down on 
us as a cloud at almost any moment. Why should this fear exist? 
There are, I think, four possible reasons for it. In the first place, the 
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shadow of European dictatorship with its universal denial of freedom 
of criticism and expression lies dark across the world. Scientific men, 
economists, journalists, historians, and critics feel that their colleagues 
in Italy, Germany, and Russia were caught napping and learned too 
late that they were entrapped. Less than a decade ago Germany was 
intellectually free, her searching spirit roaming at will through the 
realms of thought and from time to time startling the world with some 
triumph won by that spirit. Today she is in leading strings, her steps 
hampered by a group of leaders ill informed and shallow yet possessed 
of sufficient power and influence to direct the whole national energy and 
enthusiasm to other and lower ends. The same is largely true of Italy. 
The whole direction of Russian intellectual life was turned by force into 
other lines by the revolution of 1917. If this could happen to Germany 
and Italy and Russia, why not to the United States? 

There is probably no informed and judicious observer who feels 
really apprehensive of the domination of communism in the United 
States. On the other hand, some obscure change allied to the spirit of 
fascism is already recognizable. There is a perceptible diminution 
of expressed condemnation of Italy and Germany, and authority as 
exercised in the totalitarian state has its advocates in high places. The 
grip of the community over the individual is being strengthened every- 
where. The older fascist states of Europe are drawing closer together, 
and the only obstacle to the addition of Spain to their number seems to 
be the dread alternative of a European war. The solicitude for freedom 
of speech from the direction of fascism is quite comprehensible. 

Second, there are the pressure groups. As one listens over the radio, 
the most efficient instrument ever placed in the hands of the dema- 
gogue—its facilities readily provided at the expense of anybody inter- 
ested in reaching some specific end, the erroneous statements of the 
speaker uncorrected, his argument unanswered, his appeals unresisted— 
one cannot help but think how easy it would be for a leader with mag- 
netic appeal and selfish motives to build up with great rapidity a party 
ready and able to suppress all other parties and individuals. Indeed, 
Huey Long, at his best, so far as abundance of abusive epithets and 
denunciation of his opponents was concerned; Father Coughlin, at his 
worst, so far as unsupported statements and reckless proposals were 
concerned; Crusaders; Liberty Leaguers; Sentinels of the Republic; 
and other denouncers of their opponents—all forgetful of accuracy and 
moderation and reasonableness, not to speak of fair play—have made 
the radio a great school of teaching thoughtless acceptance of unsup- 
ported statements. Dry material for a conflagration is being piled up. 
The man to apply the match may sometime present himself. Some 
speakers in the political campaign that has just closed are not without 
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responsibility in this respect. Our presidential elections have never 
been training schools in logic or occasions for the cool dissemination of 
unbiased information. In the joint appeal to the emotions and the 
reason that is supposed to bear fruit on election day, the emotional 
element in the mixture predominates more and more as that day ap- 
proaches. We can feel a certain pride in the good temper preserved 
under trying circumstances and even the good manners that are usually 
displayed by the principals at the tournament. It is, nevertheless, true 
that the people are given by each speaker one side only, and under other 
circumstances that might be the side of the aspirant for unrestricted 
power. 

A third possible explanation of that haunting belief in the minds of 
some men that there will be more interference with freedom in the future 
is the fact that the rising question of our time is that of economic power, 
of financial control. Will those possessed of such power permit free 
criticism of it? There seem to be three things that touch deeply the 
feelings of men in the mass—property, patriotism, and religion—and 
the greatest of these is property. Any attack on the right of private 
property rouses a keenness of opposition that has become somewhat 
dull in the fields of religion and national feeling. Andrew D. White’s 
Warfare of Science and Theology seems now to speak of things far away 
and long ago; the teaching of evolution is connived at even where it is 
still against laws passed in the supposed interest of religion. Even 
birth-control, though opposed by a great church, is freely taught in 
many communities. Un-American teachings in the schools are opposed, 
it is true, for patriotic reasons, but they are seldom dissociated from 
questions of property. 

Human motives are mixed, and it would be difficult to discriminate 
the religious, the patriotic, and the property elements in the prevailing 
hatred of communism. But there are many evidences that the rights 
of private property are those rights about which men are now the 
most sensitive. There is little reason to doubt that when freedom 
of speech and publication and discussion come seriously and overtly 
into conflict with the intrenched position of private property there 
will be a severe struggle. The bitterness of the party which in the 
recent campaign may be supposed to have represented especially the 
rights of property is a bad portent. There are those—and not ex- 
treme prophets—who believe men with financial power will not peace- 
fully accept adverse political control. With these widely felt appre- 
hensions I am only in moderate agreement. There is in our American 
community such a fortunate mixture of elements, there are so many foci 
of infection of good sense, further research in the social sciences offers 
so many possible solutions of our social difficulties, and our world is 
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still so full of a number of things that all prophecies of an encroaching 
compulsory silence seem doubtful. Perhaps this is only the natural 
optimism of age, that has seen so many prophecies of evil fail. Even the 
results of the November election may not prove to be a catastrophe. 

At worst these apprehensions of greater limitations on intellectual 
freedom belong to the future. What is our present condition? I have 
acknowledged that it is worse than it ought to be. One of the most 
disconcerting characteristics of our time is the rising wave of opposition 
to the discussion of communism.... The charge of giving favor to 
communism was taken seriously enough by the principal candidate 
for the presidency to lead him formally to deny it, though one might 
have expected him to leave the answer to the common sense of the 
American people. 

Yet there is some reason to doubt the strength of that support. Com- 
mon sense seems in this connection to have failed us. A silly book, 
The Red Network, has been published, in which, with a reckless con- 
fusion of terms, childlike credulity, and, to say the least, an uncharitable 
ascription of motives, the author succeeds in drawing into her network a 
very considerable number of the most amiable, enlightened, and useful 
members of the community. In her list of those who have favored ‘‘The 
Red Movement in the United States’’ one finds in quaint juxtaposition 
the names of Jane Addams, Newton D. Baker, Professor Charles Mer- 
riam, Dr. Einstein, Senator Borah, Professor Duggan, Zona Gale, Grace 
Abbott, editor Russell of the San Francisco Chronicle, and Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick with those of Alexander Berkman, Victor Berger, 
Earl Browder, Robert Dunne, ‘“‘Mother’’ Blore, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
and Eugene V. Debs. The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Foreign Policy Association, and the 
Birth Control League are “‘red’’ organizations, along with four hundred 
and sixty other ‘‘Communist, Anarchist, Socialist, I. W. W. and Radical 
Pacifist organizations.’’ We professors do not come off very well. The 
author remarks, ‘‘The universities seem to have joined the gutter Com- 
munists in ‘going red.’’’ And elsewhere, ‘““Many of these members of 
Communist subsidiaries are our college presidents, professors, ministers, 
and public speakers.’’ President Conant had not yet shown his ac- 
tivity in opposition to the teachers’ oath or given his noble support to 
the principles of academic freedom at the Harvard tercentenary— 
probably on that account he failed of inclusion; but Presidents Glenn 
Frank of Wisconsin and Hutchins of Chicago are in the red list as are 
President Neilson of Smith and Miss Woolley of Mount Holyoke... . 
The importance of this book is not in its somewhat ridiculous contents 
and extraordinary confusion of terms but in the fact that it has been 
reprinted time and time again, that it has been circulated widely and 
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is said to have received much approval in the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, in the American Legion, and in other 
bodies which ought to know better but are especially receptive to such 
indiscriminating condemnation in the name of patriotism. 

It is notable that in all this welter of excitement and abuse there is, 
except for a few lurid pages in The Red Network, practically no definition 
or explanation of communism given. A vague impression of some- 
thing dangerous, destructive, shocking, unpatriotic, irreligious, a gen- 
eral charge of planning in some unspecified way to ‘‘overthrow the gov- 
ernment by force and violence’ serves as a basis for all this activity. 
And yet, in default of a definition, the opposition to communism is 
simply beating the air, mere scolding. 

If there ever was a case for open discussion and freedom of speech, 
it s in the treatment of communism in the United States at the present 
time, especially for those who are opposed to it. Communism is a 
doctrine, a theory, a proposal, not a physical object that can be kept 
out of the country... . 

I have spoken somewhat at length of this particular form of denial of 
freedom of discussion, even at the risk of going over too familiar ground, 
for three reasons. First, because as a student of history I can not re- 
sist the temptation to notice its striking similarity to earlier repressive 
movements. The tarring and feathering of a Catholic priest by a 
Native American mob in Maine in 1853 is scarcely distinguishable from 
the tarring and feathering of a supposed communist in Michigan in 
1935; the shouting and hooting of a Know-Nothing mob that drowned 
out the voice of a speaker in the election of 1837 must have sounded 
much the same as that of an anti-communist crowd in Tampa, Florida, 
in 1936. The more unthinking part of our population is running true 
to form. But I should like to bring up the question whether some of 
us are not at fault when the love of fair play, the desirability of exercising 
reason in place of force, the realization that in a democracy each person 
should be allowed to state his case have made so little progress during a 
century of popular education and the supposed increase of trained in- 
telligence. Should not the fight for academic freedom perhaps be ex- 
tended into a fight for general freedom of speech and discussion? If 
we could once get freedom all around, the greater would presumably 
include the lesser, and so our academic freedom would also be attained. 

The second reason for giving so much time to this anti-communist 
hysteria is that it is so widespread and apparently increasing. As proof 
of this I need only refer to the daily newspapers and other journals of 
current interest and to the thousand references to it in daily addresses 
and discussions. But my most serious reason for its discussion at such 
length is that notwithstanding my optimism I fear it. Remembering 
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that Mussolini, Hitler, and Metaxas all used the plea of saving their 
respective countries from communism as an excuse for setting aside 
representative institutions and as one of the main steps in their climb 
to dictatorship; remembering that through the radio, the Hearst press, 
and in other ways our people are being trained in unthinking acceptance 
of extreme statements and inoculated with a vague panic fear of com- 
munism; realizing that the basic problems of unemployment, public 
relief, and opportunity for youth lie still before us unsolved and that 
there are among us those whose bitterness of appeal approaches the 
limits of violence, the possibility of some sudden seizure of power under 
the plea of saving us from communism at the expense of our liberty is, 
I am constrained to believe, quite conceivable. . .. 

There are other fields of present-day denial of freedom of speech. 
Workingmen engaged in expressing their desires are still much re- 
strained.... Court injunctions prohibiting discussion of controversial 
questions are a dangerous power to lie in the hands of judges whose 
sympathies are almost inevitably with authority, property, and conserva- 
tism. The wording of injunctions is necessarily legalistic, unfamiliar to 
the men who are coerced by it, and leaves them constrained by fear of 
punishment to a silence they would willingly and had better for the good 
of the community be allowed to break. Even angry words are better 
than desperate deeds. I have already said that freedom of speech 
should be freedom from control by the judicial as well as by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government, except in so far as 
the courts are called in to punish direct and immediate incitements to 
crime, which are a part of the crime itself. 

There have been recent instances of denial of the use of the radio to 
advocates of disarmament or of other proposals distasteful to those in a 
position to interdict its use. From the two extreme ends of the country, 
California and Maine, come stories of members of the American Legion 
or representatives of the United States Army inducing sending stations 
to prevent speeches favoring disarmament or opposing appropriations 
for a large army or navy. This is a new and might become a serious 
danger to freedom. 

There is probably much investigation, the results of which are not 
freely published because superior authority does not want the ascer- 
tained facts made public. The same power that prevents their pub- 
lication can generally prevent the fact of the investigation having been 
made and its results suppressed becoming known. There is therefore 
little opportunity to find its amount. Occasionally it is disclosed. 
During the last administration the chief of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics made an investigation of the number of the unemployed. It 
proved to be a large number, while the policy of his superiors was to 
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impress the country with the small number. The report was therefore 
withheld from publication. The official censored resigned in protest. 
This is a personal reminiscence of the late Ethelbert Stewart, for many 
years chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; but there is reason to 
believe that the present administration for the same reason has failed 
to publish statistics in the same field which its investigators have or 
could readily, if so ordered, have compiled. 

...Acertain New England college was given the funds to make a series 
of studies of the history of the region in which it is located. Materials 
for the purpose were put at the disposal of a research fellow by the pro- 
prietors of a certain mill town. The resulting report, although its ac- 
curacy and fairness were testified to by a competent committee, told 
a rather sordid story of demoralizing conditions instead of showing an 
idyllic relationship between the proprietors and the working people as 
was anticipated. At last reports the proprietors were still unwilling to 
have this study printed. The investigator has been deprived of his 
liberty of publication of his study; the community is deprived of such 
advantage as would come from having the truth told about one episode 
in American history. The amount of such denial of freedom of publica- 
tion of the results of research can probably never be known. How such 
publication can be guaranteed is worthy of study. 

There are always rumors, fears, prophecies of restraint, a penumbra 
of suspicion that liberty is not complete. It may well be a real condi- 
tion and a justified fear. Freedom may be abridged in other ways 
than by laws passed by Congress. Thought may be less free than it 
should be because of an instinctive drawing back from lines of investi- 
gation that if carried out and published would lead to punishment, re- 
buke, or social disapproval of the investigator—a sort of self-imposed 
restriction on freedom, as in the choice of the subjects of Ph.D. theses 
or in the approval or disapproval of the choice by those in charge. 
There are implied restrictions exercised by the managers of endowments 
for research, who by granting to one man and refusing to grant to an- 
other are really permitting investigation in one field and preventing or 
making it difficult in another. I only know, however, of one endow- 
ment that has been charged with basing its choice of fellows on its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the subject of his proposed investigation in any 
partisan sense. I am glad to pay tribute to the high-mindedness, the 
sense of fairness, and the love of free scholarship that makes such a 
judgment possible. 

This sketch of some current forms of denial of intellectual freedom is 
all very vague.... But it is sufficient to bring up the fundamental 
question, Why should there be freedom? What are the bases of this 
structure of general intellectual liberty of expression? There are two 
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reasons. First, freedom of thought and its correlative, freedom of 
speech, are essential elements of the position of a citizen in a democracy. 
We are thinking and speaking much in these days of the Constitution, 
and wisely, for it is the battleground for many divergent views of the 
proper sphere of government, all compatible with democracy. But we 
can afford once in a while to think back to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a much more fundamental document, which has to do with the posi- 
tion of men under any government. The Constitution is a political de- 
vice, coming down in the line of practical English precedent and proced- 
ure; the Declaration is a French document, dealing with inherent concep- 
tions of man’s place in society. It speaks of certain self-evident truths, 
among which is the right of man to liberty. This right has not been 
without judicial definition. Justice Brandeis says: 


Those who won our independence believed that the final end of the 
state was to make men free to develop their faculties.... They be- 
lieved liberty to be the secret of happiness.... The right of a citizen 
of the United States to take part ... in the making of federal laws and 
in the conduct of the government necessarily includes the right to speak 
or write about them; to endeavor to make his own opinion concerning 
laws, existing or contemplated, prevail; and to this end to teach the 
truth as he sees it. 


This, then, is the first justification of freedom. I cannot but feel that 
liberty is in itself a good, that freedom of thought and speech are things 
to be valued for themselves, that they are a proper part of the dignity 
of a man. The government and society that deliberately nurtures 
the sense of freedom among its citizens is a higher type of government 
than that which ignores that sense. Earth-bound we may be by a 
hundred practical requirements, but in the field of the mind and its 
activities it is possible to be free, and under the system of government 
of English-speaking countries this freedom is a fundamental right. . . . 
The first basis of the right to freedom of speech and discussion is there- 
fore the excellence of liberty and the fact that our government is pledged 
to secure it to us. 

Second, intellectual freedom has real utilitarian value. This is not 
a new claim. I could defend it in the noble words of Socrates in the 
Apology. ... 

It will, however, be sufficient to cling to our own time and our own 
country and continue the quotation from Justice Brandeis in his opinion 
in the case of Anita Whitney (Justice Holmes concurring). Those who 
won our independence 


valued liberty both as an end and asa means..... They believed that 
freedom to think as you will and to speak as you think are means in- 
dispensable to the discovery and spread of political truth; that without 
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free speech and assembly discussion would be futile; that with them, it 
discussion affords ordinarily adequate protection against the dissemina- gl 
tion of noxious doctrine ; that the greatest menace to freedom is an te 
inert people; that public discussion is a political duty, for its exercise 
is more important to the nation than it is to himself. They recognized “ 
the risk to which all human institutions are subject. But they knew sl 
that order cannot be secured merely through fear of punishment for its 
infraction; that it is hazardous to discourage thought, hope and imagi- m 
nation; that fear breeds repression; that repression breeds hate; that fe 
hate menaces stable government; that the path of safety lies in the 
opportunity to discuss freely supposed grievances and proposed reme- 
dies; and that the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good ones. Believ- be 
ing in the power of reason as applied through public discussion they as 
eschewed silence coerced by law. sc 
So the first amendment to the Constitution was passed forbidding any 
congressional interference with freedom of speech, of the press, or of tw 
assembly for discussion, and most of the states have similar prohibi- fr 
tions in their constitutions. These, then, are the two defenses for in- tr 
tellectual freedom in a democracy—its value to the individual as the 4 
normal possession of a free man and its value to a society as a means 7 
of obtaining the greatest contribution to the general good from its 
citizens. It 
How do these defenses apply to those problems of academic freedom de 
that I suppose are the most immediate concern of all of us? But only al 
the most immediate concern, for I want to repeat that academic free- bal 
dom is only a phase of all intellectual freedom. Its claims are no greater nl 
and, in the last resort, are no different from those of the advocate of le 
any change, the labor leader, the newspaper editor, the pacifist, or any de 
other pleader for any public cause.... It is highly desirable that boys o1 
and girls should know something of the larger questions of the day, and Pp 
school is eminently the proper place to learn about them. To encour- of 
age boys and girls to interest themselves in the Russian experiment, so tk 
constantly under discussion, and in the League of Nations, perhaps the tk 
most conspicuous political phenomenon of our time, is to benefit them w 
immensely, to prepare them to understand the newspaper and the n 
movies, to make of them more intelligent and thoughtful citizens. To w 
awaken interest is half the battle of education. To teach pupils to dc 
discriminate between terms which are often confused is to give them cc 
valuable training for intelligent action in a confused world in which they w 
will so soon have to take a part. Moreover, when our whole educa- al 
tional world, not to speak of dissatisfied parents, is troubled with the 
problem of securing capable teachers, it was a great mistake to discour- re 
age one of evidently unusual intelligence and devotion to her work. pl 
This is in fact the double indictment of the teachers’ oath; it disparages tk 


teachers by putting them under suspicion, and it opens the door to an 
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inconsiderate interference which deprives the students of teaching of 
great value. My sympathy goes out to the conscientious and ambitious 
teacher who finds her best efforts checked by unresponsive outside 
authority, and to the pupils who are warned by ‘‘No Trespassing”’ 
signs from the most interesting part of the country they traverse. 

The same problem arises higher up. A prominent and able business 
man, president of a railroad, at the fiftieth reunion of his college class a 
few years ago, said: 


In giving young people their physical nourishment we do not spread 
before them every kind of food and say, ‘‘Eat what you like whether it 
agrees with you or not.’”” We know that the physical machine can ab- 
sorb only a certain amount and that all else is waste and trash, with the 
result that bodies are poisoned and weakened. In giving them mental 
nourishment, why lay before young and impressionable men and women 
un-American doctrines and ideas that take mental time and energy 
from the study and consideration of the great fundamental and eternal 
truths and fill the mind with unprofitable mental trash? After they 
get into the real world it takes them considerable time to become con- 
vinced that certain laws controlling social and material affairs are as 
unchangeable as the law of gravitation, and some never learn it. 


It might be remarked that as a syllogism this statement is somewhat 
defective. Its major premise and its minor premise are both incorrect, 
and its conclusion follows only haltingly from the premises given. It 
runs: physical food is purveyed for young people in accordance with its 
nutritive value; mental food is provided for their students by the col- 
leges in the same way; therefore, the value of their college course will 
depend on whether they are informed of new and un-American doctrines 
or taught those great fundamental truths which, in their later life, ex- 
perience in business will show to be as inexorable as the attraction 
of gravitation. As a matter of fact, anyone who visits a cafeteria in 
the vicinity of a college will note that we do not give the young people 
the physical food that is good for them but let them choose what they 
want—largely no doubt things that are bad for them. Second, we do 
not give them mental nourishment in the way physical food is given; 
we do not stand behind a lunch counter and hand them out dishes of 
doctrine and plates of propaganda and cups of conformity. As to the 
conclusion, those critics compliment the teaching profession too highly 
who think that our students accept what we tell them and learn, mark, 
and inwardly digest our statements as they do their physical food. 

But quite apart from Mr. Elliott’s statement as a piece of logic, as a 
recommendation of a teaching policy, I do not think any university 
professor could accept it. It is our task first to give our students some- 
thing to think about and then to teach them to think. Which doctrines 
are fundamental and which are trash, whether un-American or not, is a 
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matter for the student to think out, not to be told. All old doctrines 
are not good, and all new ones are not trash. If so, it would be a bad 
day for science and scientific thinking, and for humanity. The best 
thing we can wish for a student is an inquiring mind controlled by 
trained reasoning powers. A professor who can help his students attain 
these must be let alone, for his own self-respect and for the good of the 
community. I do not believe it is possible for an outsider, occupied 
with the problems of other professions or business or other interests of 
the outside world, to exercise profitable influence over the content or form 
of school or college or university teaching. The difficulty with such 
interference is not so much of the heart as of the head. The outside 
critic may be, I think he usually is, devoted and interested, but he is 
not in a position to understand; nor has he probably thought much of 
the objects or the ideals of college or school teaching. 

I do not intend to discuss those ideals or the practical problem of 
defending or limiting academic freedom but rather to call attention to 
two or three implications that seem to me to be involved in the thesis of 
this paper. The teacher or professor is not always right. In any con- 
tested case there are always two things to be considered—the right of 
the individual and the advantage of the community. Unless both can 
be pleaded, the claim for freedom of speech is that much weakened. 
Paul could ‘‘suffer fools gladly,” but most of us cannot, and I am not 
sure that we should. It is conceivable that the general proposition 
that it is to the advantage of the community to hear what anyone has 
to say may be so modified by the foolishness and provocativeness and 
carelessness and ill judgment of the speaker that he should not be un- 
compromisingly supported by his colleagues and friends. .. . 

On the other hand, within recent months a president of a certain in- 
stitution of collegiate grade, in removing an assistant professor on an 
indeterminate period of appointment, intimated that as the responsible 
head of the institution he had the power of “hiring and firing’’ members 
of the faculty if their views were in his opinion wrong. They were em- 
ployees of the trustees, and he was the executive in charge. This is a 
plain and inadmissible violation of freedom of teaching. Members of 
a faculty are appointees of the trustees and of the president, not em- 
ployees. The president of the United States appoints the Supreme 
Court judges, he does not employ them—or doubtless some decisions 
would be different. 

The vexed and difficult problem of the freedom of a college or univer- 
sity professor to take part in political or economic dispute outside of 
his academic connection, especially when his views are different from 
those of the administrative head or the great majority of its trustees, 
and when these views are considered by them to be to the injury of the 
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institution, involves the same question of personal freedom of expres- 
sion. Certainly, a man does not give up his citizen’s rights when he 
becomes a member of a faculty; yet he cannot avoid involving his in- 
stitution in his activities. Is there not some light to be drawn from a 
consideration of the other basis of freedom—the good of the community? 
If a man is good enough to be on a university faculty, ought not his 
knowledge and judgment to be useful to the community outside the 
university? We have seen opinion change so often that any dissenter 
may be a pioneer. Moreover, a man who antagonizes one group of a 
university’s adherents may at the same time be raising up for it a host 
of new friends to whom his ideals do appeal. Liberty, like honesty, is 
the best policy. 

I have no intention of going through the various forms that a denial 
of academic freedom is likely to take. What I am pleading for is that 
the bold and wise statement of principles adopted by the group of nine 
American collegiate and university bodies, of which this Association 
was one, in January, 1925, and the subsequent declaration of loyalty 
to freedom of research of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1933, should, in the first place, be construed with these two 
principles in mind, and second, that they should be extended to freedom 
of all forms of expression. This will require students of the humanities 
and the physical sciences, whose investigations and teaching have been 
practically exempt from any interference, to be more sympathetic 
with the problems of freedom of those engaged in the social sciences, 
where restriction exists or is threatened. It will demand from academic 
men a greater interest in the freedom of expression of those outside 
college and university circles, the spokesmen for political and economic 
minorities, and even of the mere agitator, who also in a democracy 
should have his freedom of thought and of speech, for he does his 
part in breaking up the crust of complacence and conservatism, which 
is the great enemy of human progress. 

EpWARD P. CHEYNEY 


THe TEACHER IN A Democracy.! 


The star of democracy, which seemed to be shining so brightly during 
the years immediately following the World War, is no longer in the 
ascendant. Democratic principles are definitely on trial at the pres- 
ent moment throughout the world. Their abandonment in many 
countries is a consequence of the sense of frustration, disappointment, 
and defeat which has accompanied the economic depression of the 
last seven years. When the dynamic for democracy is at a low ebb, 
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it is easy for dictators to enter the vacuum thus created and impose 
their will upon a people. 

America is even now at the parting of the ways. Beneath the 
superficial turbulence of the stream of thought and emotion coursing 
through the American landscape, there are two fundamentally diver- 
gent trends. One social philosophy leads toward the totalitarian state, 
the “State Almighty,” in which the citizens are regimented under the 
orders of dictators and demagogues. The other current sweeps onward 
toward a more completely democratic social structure in which there 
will be the maximum amount of self-government and individual liberty 
compatible with the needs and rights of society as a whole. Those 
who are committed to the first-mentioned way of life depend upon 
coercion and force to accomplish results and achieve their goal. Those 
who truly believe in real democracy have unshakable confidence in 
the effectiveness of education and persuasion, the only power which can 
be depended upon to achieve ultimate victory. 

The responsibility for revitalizing the dynamic for democracy rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of those who compose the so-called ‘‘ed- 
ucational world.’”’ It is the task not only of the schools and colleges, 
but also of adult education, for education must be practiced as a con- 
tinuing process throughout all of life. Education for democracy is not 
easy, but it must be tried more whole-heartedly during the next few 
years than ever before. 

In an autocratic or dictatorial government, the teacher is considered 
to be the intellectual equivalent of the drill sergeant in an army. He 
must “‘train’’ his students, fit them for ‘‘a niche in life,’’ tell them what 
to believe and how to behave. In a true democracy, the teacher is an 
educator. He must help his students develop their latent potentialities 
and gain an ability to determine wisely for themselves the nature of 
their own activities. His is the task to help persons learn how to think, 
rather than to tell them what to think. 

The “‘laws that make the teachers swear”’ are a hindrance rather than 
a help in fostering and increasing loyalty to the democratic ideal. Such 
legislation, despite the fact that many of its supporters have fine in- 
tentions, is not only silly, it is positively undemocratic. Loyalties 
spring from within; they can not be imposed from without. The 
idea that school children will be more loyal to their government if they 
are compelled to salute the flag or that loyalty to the constitution can 
be created by compulsory oaths of allegiance is a violation of the demo- 
cratic belief in the power of education and persuasion. It is an appeal 
to coercion and force, a step toward the totalitarian state. 

The dynamic for democracy can be revitalized only in an atmosphere 
of freedom. Teachers demand academic freedom not primarily for 
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themselves but for the students in their classes. And there is a funda- 
mental reason for that demand. If today in New York or Massachu- 
setts a teacher states that in his opinion the Constitution of the United 
States is the finest statement of the nature and procedures of govern- 
ment and of the rights of citizens in relation to the state, such an an- 
nouncement is very naturally received with skepticism. The pupil 
immediately reacts by thinking or saying that such an opinion has no 
weight whatsoever. The teacher is employed to express precisely that 
opinion and no other; his position as a teacher is contingent upon his 
expression of just that belief. Therefore, not being free to make up 
his own mind and announce a contrary view should he hold it, his 
effectiveness as a persuader is precisely nil. Only in an atmosphere 
of complete freedom can the process of education and persuasion achieve 
results. The teachers who ought to be, and want to be, the most valiant 
of all leaders in the movement to preserve and perfect government by 
the people are today seriously handicapped by the very persons who 
demand that they make the schools the bulwark of defence for repre- 
sentative democracy and “Americanism.” 

To revive the weakened spirit of democracy, we must concentrate 
attention upon the results of choosing the other alternatives, and there 
are plenty of object lessons available both here and abroad. Flagging 
zeal for democracy may be stimulated with new energy if the search- 
light of understanding is turned upon the pits that are at the end of each 
road which we are tempted by expediency to take in other directions. 
There must be a clear definition of the democratic procedure sketched 
in outlines so bold that all may see and understand. The drafting of a 
constitution and the construction of ballot boxes are not enough. The 
real test of democratic government is found when one observes what 
happens to the minority opposition in any land. 

There must, of course, be leaders in a democracy. But the differ- 
ence between such leaders and those in a dictatorship is unfortunately 
not yet clear to the great majority of our fellow men. The dictator 
seeks and seizes power over people; the democratic leader seeks and 
gains power with people. The distinction is not a subtle one and is 
readily recognized once it is brought into sharp focus. If the significance 
of that difference between power over people and power with people 
can be adequately presented to the consciousness of a weary world, it 
will go far toward revitalizing the will for democracy. 

During the last few years we have been deeply concerned with the 
problem of physical undernourishment and starvation. We ought to 
be even more distressed by the greater starvation in the mental and 
spiritual areas of human life. The latter is directly responsible for 
many social ills, but, even worse, it robs the nation of the ability to 
deal constructively with any social evil. 
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In short, to achieve a potent dynamic for democracy we must in- 
vigorate ourselves through education. From intellectual and artistic 
pursuits there comes, all unaware, a new urge to throw oneself recklessly 
and creatively into the high adventure of building the new world es- 
tablished securely upon the foundations of democracy. 

KirTLeEY F. MATHER 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


In the matter of choosing a president, which is one of the most im- 
portant powers entrusted to them, directors sometimes show that they 
are not yet so far along in intellectual matters as was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence more than a century and a half ago when 
he acknowledged the significance of ‘‘a decent respect for the opinions 
of’’—let us say faculties, members of the alumni, students. Some 
boards still stand absolutely on their legal rights. That is a really 
serious intellectual trouble. It may be that this partially accounts for 
the striking mortality of college presidents. Some of them may have 
been illy chosen. No one will deny the board the right to issue the 
final fiat in matters guaranteed them by the constitution. But this 
does not invalidate ‘“‘the inalienable right” in a democratic society, as 
the co!lege is supposed to be, for other parties to have established and 
definite means of offering suggestions. 

In 1929, of 168 institutions who answered the question of a thesis 
writer in the Ohio State University, only 65 indicated that the senti- 
ment of the faculties had been sought or considered in the selection of 
new presidents. In recent presidential appointments the boards of 
directors usually, though not always, consulted “other individuals” as 
to the matter of suitable candidates. In considerably less than half 
of the cases known to the writer were the faculty groups consulted. ... 

There is not much evidence that boards called upon the alumni as a 
group to make suggestions... . 

There is no plan equally applicable to all institutions. Certainly 
any newly-elected president takes his life in his hands, however, if he 
accepts an appointment without reference to the opinions of those 
members of mankind who have a right to a judgment and may later 
rather conveniently discover a causam belli. 

The American way of academic life presupposes that the boards 
shall be made up, for the most part, of educational laymen. By and 
large this plan has justified itself. Ten board members, each of whom 
can view the problems presented from ten points of view, are better than 
one hundred, each of whom represents an “interest,” or a group... - 
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While the faculties, in most cases, do not choose presidents or de- 
termine general policies, their point of view and peculiar adaptability 
to general objectives must be considered. For the good of all they must 
“have a heart,” with the leadership of the executive officer and his col- 
leagues in administration, in discovering and putting into operation 
the best educational procedures. Most faculties have no desire to 
usurp the power of the directors. Their prepossession with the busi- 
ness of educational leadership, as well as their capacities and inclina- 
tions, disqualifies them for this service. Any one who has ever attended 
a faculty meeting knows that. But they can not be left out of the 
total picture in the choice of a leader or the determination of the general 
plan.... 

Nor is it safe to leave out of the picture the students present and 
past, among whom are counted as especially significant for purposes 
of administration the ‘“‘alumni’’ (a term here used to include also “‘alum- 
nae’). There is some ground for the hesitancy with which directors 
and executives are disposed to view alumni recommendations. See 
what a mess intercollegiate athletics are in today! Recall the disposi- 
tion of old students toward stand-pattism. ‘“‘The poor old college is 
not what it was in our day!” Recount instances of intense partisan- 
ship of alumni when men and measures are under review. How really 
constructive has the influence of alumni, elected by the alumni, be- 
cause they are alumni, been in college administration? 

Now when members of alumni are chosen to committees or to boards 
or to presidencies because of their established qualifications for execu- 
tive and administrative work, the results have been most gratifying. 
Other things being equal, no representation in administration is more 
valuable than alumni representation. The alumni should be the best 
interpreters of the traditions which make the college what it has been 
and should be. They represent, en masse, the bulk of the accumulated 
wisdom of the college... . 

Mr. Dooley interpreted human nature with characteristic precision 
when he remarked, in effect, that nobody ‘‘enjoys being pushed around.” 
Problems of educational administration are essentially human prob- 
lems. Their effective solution will not come through the demanding 
of rights by this or that party so much as by the display of willingness 
intelligently to assume responsibilities. The only way, as has been dem- 
onstrated by some of our colleges, to assure harmonious relationships 
within the academic family is through education and understanding. 
This process, like all educational processes, is a slow one. It must be 
pursued persistently. All parties concerned need this education... . 

There are numerous steps in this growth of understanding. In 
some cases new methods of choosing board members must be developed. 
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The boards must be open-minded. The alumni must understand the 
college of today as well as the college of yesterday. Such understand- 
ing may be secured if it is sought. It may be secured directly through 
conscious effort, or as a by-product of the exercise of relationships al- 
ready established. It is a stupid board which does not recognize what 
alumni are doing for the support of the college. 

Hail to the colleges which have demonstrated that with a substan- 
tial background of mutual helpfulness among ‘“‘those who love her,” 
all interests can be and will be considered in the choosing of a president 
as well as in other acts of administration.”’ 


R. L. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER 


Are American Teachers Free? An Analysis of Restraints upon the 
Freedom of Teaching in American Schools, by Howard K. Beale. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xxiv, 855. 

This volume has been prepared at the instance of the American 
Historical Association’s Commission on Social Studies in the Schools; 
its author is ‘“‘not an educator but an historian,’’ with an historian’s 
sense of the indispensability of full and critical documentation; and 
its chief though not its only value is that of a uniquely comprehensive 
factual study of recent and existing conditions with respect to ‘freedom 
of teaching in schools below college level.’’ Complete success in such an 
undertaking—as, doubtless, in most historical inquiry—is necessarily 
unattainable. No one who has ever taken part in an investigation con- 
ducted by this Association’s Committee A is likely to suppose that an 
analysis by a single individual of hundreds of incidents occurring over a 
period of several decades can achieve accuracy at all points or an en- 
tirely just balance in the total picture. Nevertheless it was of great 
importance that a competent and objective study of this kind should 
be attempted, and Dr. Beale has placed the public, and especially his 
professional colleagues, greatly in his debt, not only by his courage in 
undertaking so large a task, but also by the manner of his execution of 
it. His methods—which there is not space to set forth in detail—of 
collecting and verifying evidence have clearly been laborious and care- 
ful, within the field to which he chiefly applies them; and though the 
reviewer has no independent knowledge of most of the cases dealt with, 
the book seems to him to be as near an approximation as can reasonably 
be hoped for to a definitive account of the nature, extent, and causes of 
the restraints upon the freedom, civic and professional, of teachers in 
American schools, especially during the last three decades and at pres- 
ent. To the numerous “‘case-histories’’ which he presents, the author 
prefixes an illuminating analysis of the component parts and inherent 
complexities of ‘‘the problem of freedom of teaching;’’ and though he 
disclaims the intention of “‘saying what should be,” as distinct from 
the historian’s function of ‘‘saying what has been and is,” he neverthe- 
less concludes with two chapters on ‘‘means of increasing freedom’’ 
and “how much freedom is possible and desirable’’—the latter, how- 
ever, consisting mainly of an extensive collation of the opinions of other 
writers on the subject. 

Though Dr. Beale’s investigations have not extended to colleges and 
universities, he devotes some pages to the work of this Association; 
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and it is with these, as the part of the book of special interest to readers 
of the Bulletin, that this review will chiefly deal. Dr. Beale’s com- 
ments combine appreciation with criticism. To the observation that 
“there is grave danger that the people interested in devoting their time 
to administration of a large association will not have the social vision 
necessary,” or “‘if they do have it will lose it and become enmeshed in 
the minutiae of management or enamored of their own power and pres- 
tige,” he adds that “the American Association of University Professors 
has kept itself singularly free from these weaknesses.’”’ Committee 
A “does excellent publicity work. The unfavorable publicity which it 
provides deters many administrators from indulging in contemplated 
violations of freedom.’’ The Association, in the author’s opinion, 
“appears a tower of strength for freedom when compared with the 
National Education Association.’’ But while ‘the A. A. U. P. is a 
model that classroom teachers can well follow,” it should be followed 
“only with modifications.”” Its methods seem to Dr. Beale insufficiently 
effective. ‘‘It solemnly studies cases of dismissal. It lacks the real- 
ism to meet and remedy the subtler violations of freedom that consti- 
tute the real problem. ... The Association does nothing once it has vig- 
orously condemned a university administration but sit back in impotence, 
pleased with itself for having exhibited courage enough to talk vigor- 
ously. Some of its reports have been excellent judicial documents. 
Indirectly they have effect and influence. Yet there is no direct power 
behind them that can procure the reinstatement of the dismissed pro- 
fessor or penalize the condemned institution.... A few more vigorous 
reports followed by no action will convince college administrations that 
they have nothing to fear but words from the A. A. U. P.” Until it 
“creates enough of the cohesiveness of a labor union to invent and 
enforce some kind of penalties against convicted violators of academic 
freedom, it will remain the group of impractical theorists that the busi- 
ness men in control of colleges consider it. Teeth must be put into 
the actions of the A. A. U. P. It must have power as well as ideals 
before it can be effective.” 

This criticism is manifestly inspired by a desire which the reviewer, 
like most members of the Association, shares—that means may be 
found for increasing the Association’s effectiveness as an instrument 
for the defense and extension of academic freedom. Dr. Beale’s com- 
ments therefore deserve the unprejudiced consideration which is due to 
all well-intended criticism. Their value, however, depends, first, upon 
the correctness and adequacy of his description and appraisal of the 
methods at present employed by the Association, in this part of its 
activity, and, second, upon the criticism’s being accompanied by ser- 
viceable concrete suggestions for improvement. The first requisite is, 
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in at least five particulars, imperfectly realized in the passage above 
cited: (a) Dr. Beale, in the reviewer’s opinion, does not sufficiently 
realize the corrective and deterrent efficacy of honest publicity, based 
upon careful investigation. His remarks on this point are in amusing 
contrast with those of so liberal-minded and well-informed a university 
executive as Chancellor Capen, published in the March Bulletin (p.197). 
While Dr. Beale thinks that Committee A is inadequately provided 
with ‘“‘teeth,’’ Dr. Capen thinks its dentition already excessive, and 
assures us that, since we have ‘‘succeeded brilliantly’’ by employing 
“the compulsive persuasion of facts marshalled with skill and fairness’’ 
and “have gradually changed opinions and practices in scores of in- 
stitutions throughout the United States,’’ there is no need even for 
such moderately “militant devices’ as the Association has recently 
adopted. This testimony hardly suggests that the Association’s 
methods in this matter are so ineffectual as Dr. Beale (in some passages) 
would lead his readers to suppose; nor is any one closely acquainted 
with the record likely to entertain that supposition. ‘“Words,”’ if they 
take the form of hasty, partisan, and irresponsible denunciation, are 
doubtless relatively impotent for the correction of bad conditions; 
but the existence of a means of competent judicial verification and 
public disclosure of the facts, in cases of ill-judged or wrongful official 
conduct, is and always will be one of the most potent preventives of 
such conduct. (b) No mention is made by Dr. Beale of the “‘militant 
device’ against which Dr. Capen protests—the further penalty im- 
posed by the Association in the case of institutions which refuse to 
adopt, or persistently violate, accepted principles of tenure and academic 
freedom, by the removal of such institutions from the Association’s 
“eligible list.’ If Dr. Beale thinks that this is a matter of indifference 
to those affected by it, an acquaintance with the files of Committee A 
would perhaps modify his opinion. (c) Of an especially important and 
useful part of the work of Committee A he is apparently unaware—its 
action in those cases in which it has opportunity to assist in bringing 
about satisfactory adjustments without publicity and before dismis- 
sals have occurred. These cases are numerous, but they are, necessarily, 
not recorded in the Bulletin. Wise administrative officers make in- 
creasing use of the counsel and cooperation of the Committee, and of 
the Association’s officers, before taking action which might give rise to 
public controversies damaging to their institutions; and it may fairly 
be hoped that still more frequent use will, in the future, be made of this 
opportunity of timely consultation before irrevocable decisions are 
made in difficult situations. (d) Of the two most important and effec- 
tive activities of the Association, in these matters, Dr. Beale makes no 
mention. The first is the Association’s successful effort, in coopera- 
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tion with the Association of American Colleges and other educational 
bodies, to bring about the formulation of a fairly satisfactory code of 
principles and rules with respect to academic freedom, tenure, and fair 
procedure when charges are made which, if substantiated, might lead 
to the dismissal of a teacher. The acceptance by these bodies, including 
those representative of administrative officers, of such a code is one of 
the major gains in the history of academic freedom in America; the 
Association has played an essential part in achieving it; and no ac- 
count of the present situation, in this respect, or of the Association’s 
activity, can be considered adequate if it omits all reference to these facts. 
(e) Dr. Beale similarly overlooks the most important result aimed at, 
and often accomplished, by Committee A through its special investi- 
gating committees. Itis true, as he observes, that, even when a teacher 
is found to have been dismissed without fair hearing or for improper 
reasons, it is rarely possible to bring about the teacher’s reinstatement. 
In many instances reinstatement, after a case has reached the stage of 
public controversy and of violent division of intramural opinion, is 
desired by neither party. That, when it is desirable, it can so seldom 
be obtained, is deeply regrettable, though hardly surprising. Boards of 
Trustees, like other men, are not easily persuaded to public admission 
of error. What, however, is also true, and what Dr. Beale neglects to 
note, is that the intervention of the Association, even when it has not 
secured the reinstatement of a teacher already unjustifiably dismissed, 
has in numerous cases resulted in the adoption by the institution con- 
cerned of new rules concerning procedure, tenure and freedom of teach- 
ing which are likely to prevent similar injustices—and similar harmful 
controversies—in the future. The chief concern of any sub-committee 
of Committee A, when it visits an institution, usually has been, and 
always should be, to secure such assurance of future adherence to the 
principles approved by this and other representative educational bodies; 
and if a committee accomplishes this, even though it fails to obtain 
correction of a past injustice, it accomplishes what is, of the two, the 
more important end. This is not to say that all legitimate means should 
not be employed to accomplish both. 

But what still further diminishes the value of Dr. Beale’s observa- 
tions on this subject is his failure to indicate clearly the nature of the 
dental appliances which he would have the Association, as an organized 
body, adopt. He apparently holds that more frequent and more 
numerous resignations of teachers in protest against grave violations 
of the civic or academic freedom of their colleagues would help ma- 
terially; with this the reviewer is in agreement. Such action of individ- 
uals in support of the integrity of their profession seems to be more un- 
common now than a generation ago; the reason, doubtless, lies partly 
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in changed economic conditions. But it is neither possible nor de- 
sirable that the Association, or its officers, should ever undertake to 
command its members to resign their positions—or to ‘‘walk-out”’ or 
“sit-down’’—under penalty of expulsion from membership. Such a 
policy would speedily disrupt the Association, and correspondingly 
weaken its efficiency as a representative professional organization, and 
the moral authority which may fairly be said now to attach, as a rule, 
to its pronouncements. The function of the Association, with regard 
to academic freedom, conditions of tenure, and respect for contracts 
is to press steadily for the adoption and practice of sound standards in 
these matters, and, when such standards are clearly and persistently vi- 
olated in any institution, to warn its members of that fact, leaving it 
to the judgment and conscience of individuals to decide what it is 
incumbent upon them to do, in view of all their personal obligations and 
circumstances. That such warnings are of no effect is by no means 
the case, as the reviewer can testify from a knowledge of a number 
of cases; where gravely wrong conditions are disclosed, it is usually 
not easy for an institution permanently to retain, or to secure, the ser- 
vices of teachers who can find tolerable employment elsewhere— 
though a more general and keener sensitiveness on this point among 
members of the profession could certainly be desired. But an attempt 
by the Association to deny to its members the right to exercise their own 
judgment concerning their individual action in such cases would ob- 
viously be not only futile, but injurious to the ends for which the As- 
sociation exists, among which the vindication of the teacher’s freedom 
is foremost. It is not entirely clear that Dr. Beale seriously proposes 
the adoption of such a policy, yet no other specific mode of ‘‘action”’ 
(beyond those already in use) seems to be even suggested. Of the 
methods now employed, then, he singularly underestimates the efficacy, 


and he regrettably fails to propose any practicable improvements upon 
or additions to them. 


ARTHUR O. Lovejoy 


L’organization de l'enseignement supérieur; Paris: Institut interna- 
tional de coopération iniellectuelle, Société des nations, 1936. pp. 339. 

This is a series of authoritative articles on the organization of higher 
education in Germany, Spain, United States, France, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Hungary, Italy, and Sweden. The institutions of other 
countries will be described in later volumes. The section on Germany 
deals with twenty-three universities, ten polytechnic schools, five 
higher schools of commerce, four of agriculture, two of veterinary, and 
two of mines, also twelve academies of philosophy and theology, an 
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academy of medical studies, and fifteen pedagogical academies, two 
schools of physical culture, and several of the plastic arts and music. 
The descriptive material seems objective and fairly complete under 
the headings ‘“‘History and Principles,’’ ‘The University and the State,”’ 
“Internal Organization,” “Organization of Studies,”’ ‘‘Plans for Student 
Aid,” “Buildings and Finance,’’ covering thirty-eight pages. The 
treatment for other countries follows the same general lines. The 
article on the United States is by Dr. J. H. MacCracken, formerly of the 
American Council on Education. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


School and Society 


In the issue of March 6 William McAndrew discusses at length with 
his usual incisiveness a recent volume “The American State Uni- 
versity’”’ by Norman Foerster. Dr. McAndrew holds to the view that 
a state institution must, in the liberal arts college, continue to receive 
and to train as well as possible all students certified by the public edu- 
cational system. 

It is noted that the German Ministry of Education has recently re- 
stricted the traditional migration of university students. A former 
rector at the University of Frankfort has proposed that the smaller 
institutions be suppressed since there are now few able younger men 
available to fill teaching staffs. 

The issue for March 20 includes a highly informative article by 
Donald Coney describing the Union Catalogue as an aid to scholars, 
with particular reference to the Library of Congress. Under the title 
“Academic Freedom under the Swastika’ M. B. Schnapper quotes 
and discusses at length a letter from eighteen American philosophers re- 
jecting an invitation to attend a meeting of the German Philosophical So- 
ciety last September. ‘It should be noted in this connection that 
American scholars who wish to visit and study German institutions of 
higher learning and research establishments can not do so with the liberty 
to which foreign scholars are customarily entitled. Such persons 
must undergo the careful scrutiny of the Nazi government and are per- 
mitted to enter the country only if their intentions seem vapidly in- 
nocuous. This was made necessary as a result of a request made to 
Secretary of State Hull by the German Embassy in Washington early 
in 1936. Mr. Hull was nervously assured that ‘While in principle there 
is no objection of any kind of survey of German institutions by subjects 
of foreign governments, it appears to be desirable that suitable appli- 
cations should be presented, as early as possible, through diplomatic 
channels.’ Wherefore desirable? To avoid, they averred, inconveni- 
ences of building alterations, graduation exercises, etc., to the visitor. 
The possible inconvenience to the Nazi regime of critical American 
scholars was not mentioned.” 

The March 27 issue publishes an extensive, classified list of educa- 
tional books of 1936 prepared by J. L. Wheeler and Marion E. Hawes. 
It is reported that Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has accepted the 
offer of the University of Pittsburgh to permit the election of half of 
the thirty elective members of the board of trustees from a list pro- 
posed by the organized alumni. This action officially ends the dispute 
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between the Governor and the institution, which has lasted for two 
years. The president of the Alumni Association will poll organized 
alumni to elect thirteen members to fill vacancies on the board. 

An interesting account is given of the field course in comparative 
education and cultural institutions of the Orient under the leadership 
of Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, planned for this summer. A sum- 
mary of a study by H. E. Schrammel gives data concerning the length 
of the employment year and sabbatical leaves in teachers’ colleges. 

The leading article in the issue of April 3, “‘Democracy and Educa- 
tional Administration,” by John Dewey emphasizes the importance 
of the problem suggested at the present time. Dr. Dewey pleads for 
the greatest possible participation of teachers in administration. It is 
reported, according to the London 7imes, that by a ruling of the Nazi 
Students’ Association, which includes nearly all the students, the settle- 
ment of questions of honor must be effected through dueling. Another 
report from Germany is as follows: 

“With a new ‘prohibitory index of juridical and economical books of 
Jewish authors,’ Hans Franck, Nazi Commissioner of Justice, issued 
orders to expurgate from libraries of universities and high schools 2000 
works of 650 Jewish professors and experts. This step, which goes hand 
in hand with the foundation of a ‘research department of Jewish spirit 
in science’ and an announced campaign to ‘cleanse’ German museums 
of paintings of Jewish artists and pictures of the liberal post-war decade, 
is described by the Voelkischer Beobachter as ‘the final act in National 
Socialism’s defense against Jewish influence.’ ”’ 


Journal of Engineering Education 


The March issue publishes the report of the Committee on Tests and 
Comprehensive Examinations, describing the extent to which these 
methods are now used in engineering institutions. 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Among the various articles of interest in the April issue are those on 
“Choosing a President in the American College,” by R. L. Kelly (from 
which quotation is made in the present issue of our Bulletin), and on 
“The Social Adjustment of College Students,’’ by Clara M. Brown, 
describing the program for enlarged social opportunities at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. In the Editorial Comment, further reference is made 
to the concern of the Association of University Women with the presi- 
dency of Mt. Holyoke College. It is pointed out that “‘it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for women to secure advancement in the academic 
world. Opposition to women in college faculties was sharpened by the 
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depression; it shows no sign of abating now. At such a time, when wo- 
men seem to be losing out even in the lower ranks, the loss of a college 
presidency which has been traditionally held by a woman is a serious 
blow.... The loss of one of the few college presidencies which women 
have held is not in itself so important as the loss of the opportunity to 
develop qualities of leadership and to use them.” 


The Phi Delta Kappan 


The February-March issue is devoted mainly to physical and health 
education. Among the Foreign Notes is quoted the statement of the 
Minister of Education in Germany: ‘‘Only he who himself was trained 
and formed in the National Socialist character is worthy to work in the 
schools of the National Socialist state. The first prerequisite was 
rather the creating of a new teacher who himself is shaped by the molding 
power of the [Nazi] movement and who, therefore, will reform the 
students more profoundly and more permanently. I have created 
special schools for training teachers so that I may apply to the field 
of education the principles represented by the National Socialist 
movement.” 

The Harvard Educational Review 


In the March issue, President Conant’s address before the meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges in January is published under 
the title ‘“The Selective Principle in the American Colleges.’’ Excerpts 
from the annual report of Dean H. W. Holmes of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, ‘““‘The University and the Schools,’ constitute 
a helpful discussion of the conflict between professors of education and 
professors of arts and sciences, making reference to the report of 
our Association’s Committee on Required Courses in Education. 


Educational Trends 


In the March-April issue is a symposium of brief comments by fifteen 
writers under the title ‘Whom Shall We Educate?”’, inspired by criti- 
cisms of the present educational system by the Editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine in the February issue of that periodical. In general the replies to 
the strictures constitute a defense of the present efforts and aims in 
public school education. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago 


A regional meeting, attended by 122 members representing 15 in- 
stitutions, was held on March 6 at the Chicago Woman’s Club. A new 
feature of the program was a symposium on President Hutchins’ recent 
volume, ‘“The Higher Learning in America,” in which a summary of the 
book was objectively presented by Dean Ernest O. Melby, North- 
western University, followed by ten minute criticisms by Dean George 
A. Works, University of Chicago; Professor J. W. Conroy, DePaul 
University; and Professor George Axtelle, Northwestern University. 
This was continued in a general discussion in which many participated. 
President Carlson spoke on some of the problems of the Association. It 
was voted at that time to create an advisory committee of five for the 
Illinois chapters. A keen interest was shown at the meeting and is 
manifest throughout this area. 


Kansas State College 


In conjunction with the sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, a regional conference of chapters in Kansas and 
Nebraska was held on April 3 at the State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. Greeting the members at the first session in the morning, Presi- 
dent F. D. Farrel of the College made a strong statement of his belief 
in the purposes of the Association and of the need for chapters in college 
faculties. Addresses were then made by Dr. Paul Murphy of the 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg on ‘“‘A Teacher Looks at Teach- 
ing;’’ by Professor John Ise of the University of Kansas on ‘‘Academic 
Freedom,” followed by a discussion by Professor W. H. Matthews; and 
by Dr. T. H. Collier of Washburn College on ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Teacher to Economic and Social Problems.’’ A discussion which fol- 
lowed was led by Professors G. S. Fulbright and W. Baldinger. Pro- 
fessor Ise outlined the present situation in academic freedom with a 
vigorous candor, declaring: ‘‘We shall not have academic freedom until 
teachers are as free to form and express their opinions about particular 
subjects as doctors are to study the cause and treatment of disease.” 
It is particularly important, he continued, that the public should be 
made to realize that academic freedom does not involve social danger. 
“Scholarship does not make dangerous radicals.”’ 

At a luncheon at the Gillette Hotel delegates were welcomed by Dr. 
S. A. Nock, Vice-President of the College, and an address was delivered 
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on “The Economic Status of the Teacher,’’ by Arthur Peine, formerly 
professor of history at the College. In the afternoon session, addresses 
were made by Professors H. E. Schrammel of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Emporia on ‘“The Length of the Teaching Year, and Provisions 
for Sabbatical Leave at Teachers Colleges,’ summarizing an extensive 
investigation; by E. H. Hollands of the University of Kansas on ‘The 
Faculties of Publicly Maintained Colleges and Universities; and by 
D. A. Worcester of the University of Nebraska, regional member of Com- 
mittee E, on “‘Effective Organization of the Local Chapter.’”’ Professor 
F. E. E. Germann of the University of Colorado, another member of 
Committee E, spoke at some length on the activities of the local chapter 
in cooperation with the institution. Later in the afternoon representa- 
tives were invited to a reception and tea for those attending any of the 
meetings. 

From the very welcome full report by Professor Worcester, as well as 
from other evidence, this meeting appears to have been unusually profit- 
able. In addition to fifty-five registered delegates from fourteen in- 
stitutions in the two states, many who did not register were in at- 
tendance. The sessions were carefully planned and a description of 
them appeared as a part of the sixteen page printed program of the 
meeting of the State Academy of Science. 


Pittsburgh 


Over a hundred representatives of eighteen institutions in western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West Virginia were present 
at the meeting held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology on March 
6. At the afternoon session the general subjects of discussion were 
“The Place and Function of the Faculty in College Administration,” 
and ‘“‘The Function of the A. A. U. P. Chapter in an Educational In- 
stitution,” and proved to be highly profitable to all. Following a tea 
for the members given by the wife of President Doherty of the Institute, 
a banquet was held at the Carnegie Inn. On this occasion President 
Reeves of Seton Hill College spoke on the value of the Association in 
safeguarding freedom of expression at the present time, and Professor 
Slichter analyzed the position of the academic profession in an age of 
pressure groups. Dr. Reeves said: “This Association derives from 
the spirit of American liberty and freedom. That spirit regards the 
fullest freedom as an instrument for laying hold of truth and spreading 
it. Indeed the history of this Association discloses a struggle for truth 
in the interest of freedom even as it discloses a struggle for freedom in 
the interest of truth.’””’ The meeting as a whole is reported as most 
successful. 
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St. Louis 


The second Missouri state conference was held in connection with the 
Academy of Science of St. Louis at Washington University on April 23 
and 24. At the first session on Friday under the general subject “Ad- 
ministration and Education,” a symposium was held on reviving the 
B.A. degree, with George B. Parks, Washington University, as leader 
and the following as speakers: Harlie L. Smith, Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege; Herbert H. Coulson, St. Louis University; Jesse Osborn, Harris 
Teachers College; Charles F. Hagenow, Washington University; 
Wilbur E. Gilman, University of Missouri; William C. Smith, William 
Jewell College; Frank J. Bruno, Washington University. This was 
followed by a discussion of “‘Cooperation between Administration and 
Faculty,’”’ by L. P. Chambers, Washington University. At the session 
on Saturday morning the general subject was ‘‘Special Problems of the 
Profession.’’ The following papers were presented: ‘‘Teachers’ Re- 
tirement and Pension Provisions,’’ Joseph M. Klamon, Washington 
University; ‘‘Present Economic Status of College Teachers in Mis- 
souri,”” Florence W. Schaper, Lindenwood College; ‘‘Criteria for the 
Choice of Teachers,’’ Edward S. Allen, Iowa State College; ‘“‘Current 
Problems of Academic Freedom in the Mississippi Valley,’’ Ralph S. 
Fuchs, Washington University; ‘“The College Teacher: Reporter of 
Fact, or Corporation Member?’’, L. L. Bernard, Washington University; 
“The Definition of Academic Freedom,” Joseph D. Elliff, University of 
Missouri; ‘‘Essential Methods and Policies of the American Association 
of University Professors,’’ DR Scott, University of Missouri; ‘‘Pos- 
sibilities for Greater Cooperation Among A.A.U.P. Chapters in Mis- 
souri,” William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University.” 


Tulsa 


A conference attended by representatives from the University of 
Oklahoma, the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
University of Tulsa, and two of the state teachers’ colleges was held on 
February 4 with the University of Tulsa as the host. The principal 
address was made by Professor L. L. Bernard of Washington University 
on ‘‘The Professor and His Times.’’ Other speakers were Dr. A. Rich- 
ards and Dean H. L. Dodge of the University of Oklahoma. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Dr. R. J. Kaufmann, president of the chapter. 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Arkansas State Teachers College. The third meeting of the chapter 
for the present academic year, held in March, included a dinner at 
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which each member invited a student as a guest. A number of problems 
of vital, common interest were discussed at length on this occasion. At 
the April meeting the topic was “‘Vocational Education.” 

Southern Illinois State Teachers College. The chapter reports two 
resolutions, one proposed by the Committee on Restoration of Salary 
Cuts, presented both to the chapter and to the faculty; the other pre- 
sented to the chapter only. The first is an extended argument for 
restoration of the salary scale referring to the investigations of Com- 
mittee Y and to the action of industrial corporations. The second is as 
follows: 

“We, the members of the Carbondale chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, urge those representing the interests 
of Southern Illinois Normal University in promoting the adoption of a 
satisfactory Teachers’ College budget to insist that any reduction in 
the budget as originally presented be taken from the appropriation for 
permanent improvements, rather than from the appropriation for op- 
erating expenses. We realize that to reduce the operating expenses by 
a substantial amount will preclude the possibility of a restoration of 
faculty salaries to the pre-depression level. We believe that, among 
other substantial reasons, we are justified in our position by virtue of: 

1. The probability that continued Federal Public Works appropria- 
tions will offset any reductions in the state appropriation for permanent 
improvements, thus enabling the teachers’ colleges to complete their 
original building program; 

2. The difficulty of maintaining the existing high standards of faculty 
scholarship and teaching efficiency without a salary scale comparable 
to that of other colleges and universities.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


From the report of President Conant recently published are quoted 
the following passages: 

“Whether or not every undergraduate should spend a quarter of his 
time for one year studying a physical or biological science is a much- 
debated question among educators. It is, however, only one aspect of 
a wider and more significant problem lying at the root of all controver- 
sies concerning a liberal education. In every discussion of this subject 
we hear the question raised as to how a student may acquire the breadth 
of view we all admire as an ideal and yet so rarely find in this age of 
specialists. The advocates of survey courses and requirements of an 
elementary knowledge of this or that maintain that in the complex 
world of today every educated man must have an acquaintance with 
many diverse subjects. If this be true, and with only four college 
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years available, can we provide more than a bowing acquaintance? So 
runs the argument heard in many different forms. It is generally as- 
sumed that such a casual meeting is preferable to no introduction what- 
soever.... 

“It seems to me a hopeless task to provide a complete and finished 
liberal education suitable to this century by four years of college work. 
The only worthwhile liberal education today is one which is a continuing 
process going on throughout life. It is from this premise, I suggest, 
that this question of ‘knowledge of wide surface and little depth’ must 
be judged. I should reject all informational tests applied to recent 
graduates as indicative of the effectiveness of our general education. 
Whether a liberal education has been a success or failure should be 
measured by the student’s breadth of vision fifteen or twenty years 
after graduation. Has the smattering acquired in college worn thinner 
with each succeeding year? If so, it has been of little value. Or has 
it provided a basis for continued intellectual and spiritual growth? In 
this case it has been the most significant part of the college training. . . . 

“The possibility of education by self-directed study, by reading in 
hours snatched from a busy life, seems to be only dimly appreciated 
by those who enter a business or profession fresh from the atmosphere 
of a university. Some believe that the solution is to be sought through 
survey courses. If, indeed, such courses are regarded as but the enter- 
ing doors to a liberal education, this point of view may prove to be cor- 
rect. Personally I am quite unconvinced as yet as to the value of this 
comparatively recent device... . 

“If the tenure of office of full professors is held sacred and the ad- 
ministrative officers are zealous in maintaining the right of a teacher as 
a citizen to free speech, then the professors in turn may be relied upon 
to form a responsible public opinion within each academic community. 
The collective attitude of the college teachers toward their obligations 

as members of a learned profession will determine the future course of 
higher education in this country.” 


REED COLLEGE, TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


An attractively illustrated brochure has been issued in recognition 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the College, including 
an interesting, complete list of the faculty members at this institu- 
tion, many of whom have won prominent places in the academic world. 
The distinctive ideals of the College, which are conspicuous particularly 
in the absence of intercollegiate athletics and of fraternities, and the 
emphasis on scholarship and freedom of teaching, are impressively re- 
iterated. 
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Scripps COLLEGE, STATUS OF THE FACULTY 


By joint action of the Faculty and Trustees, the following statement 
entitled ‘‘Functions of the Board of Trustees and Faculty’’ has been 
adopted according to the minutes of the Board of Trustees, September 
17, 1936: 

“The Board of Trustees under the laws of the State of California 
and the Articles of Incorporation is given the power and duty of con- 
ducting the college. In encouragement of teaching and intellectual 
freedom, this Board recognizes that the fullest power over educational 
matters committed to the Faculty should be maintained in the Faculty; 
that the judgment and action of the Faculty in all such questions should 
in general prevail, all such matters to be subject to review and final 
action by the Board of Trustees. 


Appointments, Reappointments, and Dismissals 


In matters of appointments, reappointments, and dismissals, the 
following procedure shall in general prevail: 
1. The present practice of appointing faculty members to specified 


rank (instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor) 
shall be continued. 


2. Final responsibility for recommending all appointments and re- 
appointments to the Board of Trustees rests with the president of the 
college after consultation with members of the faculty on permanent 
tenure—or a committee elected from that body—except in emergency 
appointments, their judgment having been registered by formal state- 
ment (or vote) and presented along with the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 

3. Professorships on permanent tenure shall be reserved for those who 
have achieved distinction and given indubitable evidence of excellent 
teaching ability, creative ideas, general usefulness to the college and 
superior gifts of character. 

4. All appointments and reappointments shall be made only after 
careful review of the record of the teacher, taking into account all those 
qualifications noted in the preceding paragraph and that promotions 
be made only when the person appears likely to be worthy of per- 
manent membership on the staff. Continued reappointment without 
real promise of promotion should be discouraged. 

5. In cases of reappointments the college will endeavor to reach a 
decision by Christmas of the last year of tenure and not later than 
February first. If the appointment is not to be continued, an earlier 
decision will be reached if possible. 
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6. Appointments to instructorships shall be for one or two years and 
assistant professorships for two or three years; and not more than two 
appointments shall be made in the same rank, without either declining 
reappointment or making promotion; and promotion to a higher rank 
shall not be interpreted to mean assurance of permanent tenure. 

7. In making appointments care shall be exercised not to make 
indefinite promises of future advancement in rank and salary; agree- 
ments wherever possible shall be in writing and conclusions in such mat- 
ters reached in conferences between the President and a member of the 
faculty shall be recorded in writing, copies being placed in the hands of 
each. 

8. In case it appears wise to dismiss a member of the faculty on per- 
manent tenure, a statement of the grounds for such action shall be trans- 
mitted to the individual in writing. In case the matter is not settled 
satisfactorily after conference with the President of the college, the 
faculty member shall have the privilege of appearing before the ap- 
propriate committee of the faculty and of the trustees to present his 
case. The result of this conference shall be presented to the trustees 
with whom the final decision shall rest. 

9. In the case of non-reappointment of a member of the faculty at 
the end of his term, the faculty member if he so request shall have the 
privilege of presenting his case to the chairman of the Educational 
Policy Committee of the Board. 

10. All the foregoing is understood to have no application to purely 
administrative appointments, such as dean, registrar, head of house, 
etc.” 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and sixty-two Active members and twenty Junior members as follows: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Akron, Jay L. O’Hara, Nelson Snyder; University of Alabama, 
James B. McMillan; University of Arkansas, Margaret E. Smith; Augustana 
College, Hjalmar W. Johnson, Theodor LeVander, Hal C. Yingling; Berea College, 
Louise Blymyer, Howard B. Monier, John W. Sattler; Boston University, Harry 
B. Center, Beryl D. Cohon, Harold W. Ruopp; Brooklyn College, Sarah R. Riedman; 
Brown University, George K. Anderson; Bryn Mawr, Alister Cameron, Arthur L. 
Patterson; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Boyd C. Dennison, Fred J. Evans, 
Lawrence R. Guild, John W. Hobe, John C. Kohl, Emerson M. Pugh; Duquesne 
University, Andrew J. Kozora, William A. Schubert, Elbert Voss; Georgetown 
University, Harry S. Bernton, Harold G. Reuschlein; Hastings College, Donald 
Strout; Heidelberg College, H. D. Hopkins; Hiram College, George Howerton; 
Hollins College, Adelaide L. Campbell; Howard College James K. Greer; Hunter 
College, Eleanor G. Clark; Illinois State Normal University, Josephine Ross; Illinois 
State Teachers College (Northern), Alma J. Anderson, Carl H. Appell, Gus W. 
Campbell, Lillian Cobb, Carl C. Cramer, Wilma DeLassus, Edward F. Edel, Charles 
E. Fouser, Homer Hall, Paul E. Harrison, Ira J. Jenks, Annie E. King, Eva McKee, 
L. Eveline Merritt, Charles E. Montgomery, Celine Neptune, Milo T. Oakland, 
Clare S. Ohlson, Bena M. Feterson, E. Ruth Taylor, Lela Trager, Mary N. Williams, 
Vera M. Wiswall, Ethel M. Woolhiser; State University of Iowa, John H. Scott; 
James Millikin University, Bonnie R. Blackburn, Charline Wood; Kalamazoo 
College, Frances Dieboid; Kansas State College, Dwight Williams; Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia), Ralph R. Pickett; Louisiana State Normal College, 
A. G. Alexander, Hope Haupt, Corinne L. Saucier; Western Maryland College, 
Paulina D. Wyman; Michigan State College, Walter R. Fee, Elijah L. Grover, 
Wallace B. Moffett; Michigan State Normal College, Elsie Andrews, Estabrook 
Rankin; University of Minnesota, Amy E. Armstrong, Herbert Behm, Ellett M. 
deBerry, Arthur P. Bourier, George Burr, John R. DuPriest, Oliver C. Edwards, 
Oliver R. Floyd, Alvin H. Hansen, L. Burton Hessler, Edward L. Hill, Donald W. 
Johnson, Palmer O. Johnson, Richard L. Kozelka, Julian G. Leach, William Lindsay, 
Howard P. Longstaff, Henry L. McClintock, Irvine McQuarrie, Franz Montgomery, 
Walter H. Parker, William L. Prosser, William T. Ryan, Thomas A. H. Teeter, 
Alice F. Tyler, Edgar B. Wesley, Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), 
Upton Palmer; Nebraska State Teachers College, Edna Weare; University of 
Nebraska, Kady B. Faulkner, Florence Maryott, Grace M. Morton; University of 
Nevada, James W. Coleman, Sarah L. Lewis, Jessie P. Pope, Theodore H. Post, 
Edith Ruebsam, Chester M. Scranton; New Mexico State College, Raymond F. 
Crawford, John R. Eyer; Newark College of Engineering, Paul M. Giesy; North- 
western University, Henry B. Bull; University of Oklahoma, Ronald B. Shuman; 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Harold Abbott; Pomona College, Emilie Wagner; 
University of Rochester, C. Luther Fry, Quentin D. Singewald; Smith College, 
Martin Sommerfeld; Stanford University, G. F. Ferris, Willis H. Johnson; Swarth- 
more College, Frank R. Kille; Syracuse University, Helene W. Hartley, John C. 
Russell, Philip H. Taylor, William E. Young; Temple University, Mabel M. Leidy; 
Texas State Teachers College (North), Merl E. Bonney; Texas State Teachers 
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College (Southwest), Mary C. Brogdon; University of Utah, John L. Ballif, Jr., 
William J. Cope, Walter P. Cottam, Con Fenning, Brewster Ghiselin, Adolph L. 
Jensen, Corliss R. Kinney, Ray E. Marsell, Orin A. Ogilvie, Waldemer P. Read; 
University of Vermont, Charles E. Braum, Flavia L. Richardson; Wayne University, 
Carl Colditz; State College of Washington, James G. McGivern, Herbert T. Norris, 
James G. Woodburn; Wellesley College, Mary L. Austin, Ruth Elliott, Edna 
Heidbreder, Helen H. Law, Gladys K. McCosh, Barnette Miller, Dorothy M. 
Robathan, Helen G. Russell, Louise P. Smith, Mary B. Treudley, Harriet C. Water- 
man, Ella K. Whiting, Margaret E. Van Winkle; Western Reserve University, 
Marion Cleaveland; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), William M. 
Laux. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


University of Akron, Don A. Keister; Allegheny College, Paul B. Cares; Berea 
College, Walter G. Muelder; Connecticut State College, R. M. DeCoursey, Heidel- 
berg College, Ossian Gruber; Kalamazoo College, Raymond L. Hightower; Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Lawrence W. Slanetz; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Quentin O. McAllister. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Alabama, R. Murray Christian; Berea College, F. Eleanor Brooks 
Walter W. Sikes; Case School of Applied Science, Floyd C. Knight; Florida State 
College for Women, Murphy R. Hinson; Grinnell College, Ollie Backus; Grove City 


College, William C. Kirk; Hollins College, Eleanor R. Bartholomew; University of 
Kansas, Laurence A. Sensmeier; University of Minnesota, Louis A. Haselmayer, 
Jr., Richard B. Hocking, Rodney C. Loehr, Horace T. Morse, Philip H. Overmeyer; 
University of Nebraska, Harold E. Wise; New Mexico State College, Emmett Hazle- 
wood; Tulane University, James E. Congleton; State College of Washington, 
Elizabeth N. Todhunter, Una Vermillion; Not in University Connection, Rowland 
Gray-Smith (Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania), Boston, Mass. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and forty-nine nominations for Active mem- 
bership and twenty-four nominations for Junior membership are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objections to any 
nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! 
and will be considered by the Committee if received before June 25, 1937. 

The primary purpose of this provision is to bring to the attention of 
the Committee any question concerning the technical eligibility of 
nominees under the provision of the Constitution affecting membership, 
namely: ‘Active members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds, and for three years has held, a position of teaching 
or research in a university or college (not including independent junior 
colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a professional school of 
similar grade, may be nominated for membership in the Association. 
At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service in foreign 
institutions may also be counted toward the three-year requirement.”’ 
“Junior members shall be graduate students or persons eligible for 
nomination as Active members except in length of service.” 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, Chair- 
man; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; A. 
Richards, Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, Penn- 
sylvania State. 


ACTIVE NOMINATIONS 


Hul-Cee Acton (Romance Languages), Howard (Alabama) 
George F. Adams (Geology), City (New York) 

Udo Albrecht (Modern Languages), Akron 

William P. Albrecht (English), Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Miriam Anderson (Physical Education), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Eleanor E. Bartlett (Physical Education), California 

Harry Baum (Electrical Engineering), City (New York) 

Earnest W. Baxter (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 

James F. Bender (Speech), City (New York) 

A. Lawrence Bennett (Physiology), Nebraska 

E. A. Bixler (Education), Northern Normal and Industrial (South Dakota) 
Bart J. Bok (Astronomy), Harvard 

Ina M. Borman (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 

William Braswell (English), Purdue 

Gertrude Brown (English), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 

Bryng Bryngelson (Speech), Minnesota 

Arthur K. Burt (English), City (New York) 

E. J. Calkins (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 

Alice M. Child (Home Economics), Minnesota 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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John S. Cleavinger (Library Service), Columbia 
Edward N. Clopper (Sociology), Cincinnati 
Carlos C. Crawford (Business Administration), Western Maryland 
Thomas K. Cureton, Jr. (Applied Physics), Springfield 

George M. Day (Sociology, Economics), Occidental 

Henry E. Dewey (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Ralph D. Dorsett (Mathematics), Oklahoma 

Elsie Druggan (Hygiene), Ohio 

Frances Eberling (Spanish), Arizona 

Jeanette H. Eilenberg (German), Brooklyn 

G. Dan Estes (Mathematics), Arkansas State Teachers (Conway) 
Dorothy Farthing (Education), Missouri 

Helen A. Field (Education), Pennsylvania 

Kenneth E. Fitzsimmons (Physics), Washington State 

Charlotte Foster (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
William W. Freeman (Latin, Education), Texas State Teachers (East) 
James C. F. Gengo (English), St. John’s (New York) 

Wallace A. Goates (Speech), Utah State Agricultural 

Anne M. Goebel (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Louis S. Goodman (Pharmacology, Toxicology), Yale 

Greenville D. Gore (Mathematics, Engineering), Central Y.M.C.A. 
Adah G. Grandy (English), Minnesota 

John Griswold (Economics), St. Louis 

L. K. Hall (Social Science), Springfield 

George M. Hayes (Mathematics), City (New York) 

Melvin Henderson (Surgery), Minnesota 

William H. Hill (Mathematics), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Marie A. Hinrichs (Physiology), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Alma R. Hoag (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Etelka Holt (Geography), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburg) 
Beulah A. Houlton (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Huber C. Hurst (Business Law, Economics), Florida 

John H. Hutchins (English), City (New York) 

Michael Karpovich (History), Harvard 

Peter V. Karpovich (Physiology), Springfield 

Jarvis Keiley (English), City (New York) 

Eugene H. Kleinpell (History, Government), Montana 

A. Blair Knapp (Political Science), Syracuse 

Franklin H. Knower (Speech), Minnesota 

Albert Kuntz (Microanatomy), St. Louis 

Cyrus W. LaGrone, Sr. (Mathematics), Texas State Teachers (East) 
Charlton G. Laird (English), Idaho 


George S. Lane (Comparative Philology), Catholic University of America 


Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt (German), Brooklyn 
Burtis Lawson (Education), Connecticut State 
J. Grafton Love (Neurosurgery), Minnesota 


Raymond F. Lynch (Public Speaking, Government, History), St. John’s (New York) 


Clifford T. McAvoy (Romance Languages), City (New York) 
J. M. MacDonald (Commerce ), Dalhousie 

Lee A. McGee (Economics, History), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Carlos F. McHale (Modern Languages), St. John’s (New York) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Donald C. McKay (French History), Harvard 
: George R. Maxson (Engineering Drawing), Oklahoma 
: Catherine G. Miller (Child Development), Michigan State 
Daniel F. O’Connor (English), St. John’s (New York) 
Ruth E. Otterstrom (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Roy Owsley (English), City (New York) 
Michael S. Pargment (German), Michigan 
Talcott Parsons (Sociology), Harvard 
George R. Patterson (Electrical Engineering), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Robert H. Pfeiffer (Semitic Languages), Harvard 
: Alton M. Porter (Vegetable Gardening), Connecticut State 
Clara I. Rausch (Physical Education), Nebraska 
Loren D. Reid (Speech), Missouri 
D. Irvin Reitz (Economics, Accounting), Susquehanna 
Inez J. Richards (English), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 
Gretchen L. Rogers (German), George Washington 
Walter Sandelius (Political Science), Kansas 
Fisk W. S. Scudder (Biology), Susquehanna 
Mary A. Seller (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Frederick C. Shipley (English), City (New York) 
A. Clarence Smith (Journalism), Oklahoma 
Frank A. Southard, Jr. (Economics), Cornell 
John Y. Springer (Business Administration), Duke 
Guido H. Stempel, Jr. (Chemistry), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
James B. Stroud (Psychology), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Catharine Strouse (Music), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Harold A. Swenson (Psychology), Chicago 
William D. Templeman (English), Illinois 
Lillian Thomsen (Biology), Bethany (Kansas) 
William Thomson (Arabic), Harvard 
Elise Tobin (Chemistry), Brooklyn 
Hubert J. Tunney (English), Notre Dame 
Pearl Vollbrath (Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Robert M. Wallace (Business English), Alabama 
Waltman Walters (Surgery), Minnesota 
Sarah P. White (Hygiene), Florida State for Women 
Russell M. Wilder (Medicine), Minnesota 
Ramond H. Williams (Ceramics), Nebraska 
George A. Wilson (Music), City (New York) 
George E. Wilson (History), Dalhousie 
Benjamin F. Wright (Government), Harvard 
Harold M. Wright (Mechanics), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
E. Gordon Young (Bio-Chemistry), Dalhousie 


JUNIOR NOMINATIONS 


Edward M. Clark (English), Oklahoma 
L. Floyd Clarke (Zoology), Wyoming 
Ralph Douglass (Art), New Mexico 
Jacqueline H. Fouré (French), Connecticut 
Roland W. Funk (Accounting), Chicago 
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Paul R. Hays (Law), Columbia 

Eugene W. Hellmich (Mathematics), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Kenneth W. Hunt (Biology), St. Lawrence 

Charlotte I. Lee (Speech), St. Mary of the Woods 

Minnie E. Lemaire (Geography), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 
Robert P. Ludlum (History), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 

James M. McCrimmon (English), Toledo 

Edward C. Mack (English), City (New York) 

Clement S. Mihanovich (Sociology), St. Louis 

Robert D. Miller (Philosophy, Religion), Florida State for Women 
William C. Miller (English), Nevada 

Edward S. Robinson (Philosophy, Psychology), Kenyon 

Hilda M. Schmidt (French, German), Tarkio 

Daniel T. Sigley (Mathematics), Illinois 

Glenn G. Wiltsey (Political Science), Central Y.M.C.A. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Grace Abbott (Public Welfare), Chicago 

Arden L. Allyn (Commerce), Kent State 

Leon E. Arnal (Architecture), Minnesota 

Haakon Bang (Pharmacy), Washington State 

Leslie E. Blackman (Chemistry), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Clara O. Blake (Biology), Brooklyn 

Albert E. Brown (Education), Iowa State Teachers 
David C. Butler (English), Texas State Teachers (East) 
Edward S. Castle (Physiology), Harvard 

James H. Chapman (Religious Education), Howard (Alabama) 
John W. Charles (Psychology), Iowa State Teachers 
Reed O. Christenson (Zoology), Minnesota 

H. Ward Ferrill (Physiology), North Carolina 

Russell E. Gibbs (Steam Engineering), Minnesota 
Carroll Grant (Bacteriology), Brooklyn 

Ray N. Haskell (Mathematics), Texas 

Philip S. Hench (Medicine), Minnesota 

H. W. Hudson (Economics), Kent State 

Lura C. Hutchinson (Library Science), Minnesota 
Philip W. Ireland (Government), Harvard 

Robert T. Jones (Architecture), Minnesota 

Howard Joyner (Art), South Dakota 

Laura A. Kolk (Biology, Botany), Brooklyn 

Ludwell L. Montague (History), Virginia Military 
Ernest S. Osgood (History), Minnesota 

John H. Payne (Chemistry), Hawaii 

Dorothy Pease (Bacteriology), Brooklyn 

Priscilla F. Pollister (Zoology), Brooklyn 

Faye M. Ricketts (Economics, Business Administration), Wichita 
Alfred S. Romer (Zoology), Harvard 

Clayton O. Rost (Soils), Minnesota 

M. K. Snyder (Civil Engineering), Washington State 


| 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


H. E. Stelson (Mathematics), Kent State 

Roy B. Thomson (Forestry, Economics), Iowa State 
Ralph H. Wetmore (Botany), Harvard 

Leonard G. Worley (Histology, Embryology), Brooklyn 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Harry G. Albaum (Biology), Brooklyn 
Samuel Kaiser (Biology), Brooklyn 
Charles T. Prouty (English), Lehigh 
Irving A. Tittler (Biology), Brooklyn 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


While the Association has recently voted to suspend its Appointment 
Service as a measure of economy under seemingly unfavorable conditions, 
the Bulletin is glad to render service to appointing officers and members by 
continuing the publication of the information below. The officers of the 
Association can, however, take no responsibility for maintaining a register 
or for making a selection among applicants. In the case of announcements 
of vacancies, it is optional with the appointing officer to publish the ad- 
dress in the announcement or to use a key number as heretofore. In the 
latter case members interested may forward their applications through 
headquarters. In case of teachers available an address may be included in 
the announcement or appointing officers may communicate with members 
through headquarters. 

Street and Highway Traffic Control: 15 graduate fellowships, Harvard 
University, Bureau for Street Traffic Research, each carrying stipend of 
$1200, with additional amount not exceeding $200 for travel and field in- 
vestigation, regular tuition fee of $400 deductible from stipend. Open to 
college graduates not over 35 years of age. Applications close June 15, 
1937, for year beginning September 27, 1937. Application forms obtain- 
able from Mr. Maxwell Halsey, Assistant Director of the Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research, 29 Holyoke Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Vacancy Reported 


Anatomy (Gross, Histology, Embryology, and Neuroanatomy): Instructor, 
man, south central state university’s school of medicine. Salary, $1750. 
V 1084 


Teachers Available 


American History: Man, 35, wife, two children. Ph.D., publications, 
works in progress. Associate professor in mid-western teachers college. 
Looking toward liberal arts college or university. A 1428 


Chemist, Chemical Engineer: Ph.D. Ten years’ teaching physical, 
engineering, industrial, inorganic, analytical chemistry, microscopy, etc. 
Numerous publications. Broad industrial experience—research, con- 
sulting, testing. A 1429 


Economics: Ph.D. candidate. Teaching and research experience. Publi- 
cations. A 1430 


Education: Man, 40, married, candidate for Ph.D. Seven years’ ex- 
perience in university. Publications. Now employed in mid-western 
university. Desires change. Available September or February. 

A 1442 


French, German: Woman, A.M. in German, Ph.D. in French; also 
foreign university degree. Publications. Now employed. Desires 
better salary. A 1431 


